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Plow Handle Talks 








He Would Sign Up 


A show looks big while pass 


aml then we forget. The présey 
shake-up in the milk business js 
subject for common italk an 
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dairymen, 
























WHY MILK 
BY HAND? 


“He can milk the 
cows with the Per. 
fection just as 3 good ~ 
as I can.” 








































| yiD you ever notice the in- 

terest vour boy takes im 
ime machinery? Why not 
use that interest to solve your 
milking problem. 


With a Perfection your 
young son can save you the 
wages of one or two men. 
Perfection more than pays for 
itself each year in the wages 
it saves. 


Get a Perfection and imter- 
est your boy in being an up 
to date dairy farmer. “He will 
like the farm and be glad to 
stay when the drudgery is gone 


lll East He uucpin Avenue 


“My 13 year old sen milks the cows with the Perfec tow as well as I can and is back 
in the house in one hour from the time he leaves it.” —V. D. Cummines. 


Interest Your Boy In Milking 


and he has the best labor sav- 
ing machinery to work with. 
And he will do a better job of 
milking when he milks the 
Perfection way, because Per- 
fection milks nature’s way. 


Perfection’s gentle suction 
followed by a downward 
squeeze and a period of rest 
duplicates perfectly the action 
of the calf. 


Send For Catalog 
Write for the names and addresses 


of Perfection owners near you. We'll 
also send you a free copy of our book, 
“What the Dairyman Wants to Know.” 


Why milk by hand? 


Perfection Manu facturing Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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board of he; th 
has closed on 
large ship) ing 
plant near by 
and the buyer 
of another sta. 
tion refuses to 
take on his 
regular patrong 
and a 24-hours 
notice Was 
given, We were 
able at our 
plant to take 
their milk tem. 
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psychology as of fertilizers, espec y 
when the labor is done by others 
than the proprietor. We cannot °x- 
pect a single gang of men to kee 
-steam or interest and be switch’ ad 
from one thing to another alway: 
little behind. Thé same principle * 
involved in the division of labor noW 
so highly organized in industry. 


nC ilw “ 
1, E. COOK porarily a a 
make it into 


butter. I believe these things are 
provential coming along at a t 

when the pooling system is under dis. 
cussion. If our own milk were going 
into regular market channels I should 
sign up, especially it seems to e, 
league members in manufacturing 
territory should avail themselves of 
this opportunity. The sorest spot that 
the league has had to heal has been 
to protect the less fortunate mem- 


bers. 


If current reports are true, the 


purely milk-shipping centers h 
signed better than we have. The most 
prominently mentioned reason 10 
not signing is the turning of such a 
vast business over to a few men. " 
course the details of handling 
business do look intricate and 
most unsurmountable to these 0: us 
who are handling comparat 
small things, but we must 
somebody somewhere at some 1 
and may we not as safely trust those 
who are working for us as any one. 


I hope some time the milk business 
be adjusted on a_ satisfactory 


basis to all concerned. However, I 
deubt if it ever will be until the - 


is more nearly governed by 


production of our own farms, JM: « 
that a goal or a starting point, d 


then if feeds are low and the demeid 
for milk great, we can easily incr’ ise 
the production. 1 heard thre« n 
say this morning as. they cam 1 
their milk that they were of a 1 1 
to sell their cows. Porbably thev wv t 
do it. but the feeling of unre: 

:mong us, | am sorry to say, } 


varranted, not wholly. 


The Little Potato Patch 


Some years ago we grew pot 3 
commercially, but since taking « It 
production of certified milk, we have 

liminated crops not directly rel d 
the dairy. and I think wisel 
Now we grow only potatoes enoush 
home use and the familie - 
nected with the business, and this 
year if I had solid the seed last sprng 
and bought our potatoes this fal!, we 
would have been ahead. Howey rr, 
that is not the interesting part of the 
story. It is, on the other hand, 


relationship of this acre potato patch 
to our system of farm crop manag’ 
ment. We plant quite large areas tv 
corn, grain and grass, and these jos 
keep us pretty busy through the se! 
son. The addition of one acre or Il 
eres to a crop of cern or grain 35 





rt reckoned with as impo) t. 
everybody sticks to the work until it 
is done.. but this little garden spot 15 
mall and ought to be cared ut 
odd times. and not interfere with > 
biz and important pieces of 1 
work with the usual result th > 
work is indifferently done. n 
worked faithfully .-throvgeh a $ 
harvest and threshing period They 
cut corn for 9% days, g’ad of cours 
to see the end, but with no tho t 

lying down on the job but hat 
little piece of potatoes was too sill 
to be worth while. 

I might savy a.good deal mors it 
suffice it to say that farm manase- 
ment consists as much in a stud f 





p up 
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{To Page 9.] 
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Topping Markets with Easter Lambs 


A. M. 


OR 26 CONSECUTIVE years I 
raised Easter lambs. This is 


||| KF my first year to be without 
in) sheep, and I expect by another 
Ly season again to have a flock. 
It is the purpose of this article 
to give to readers of American Agriculturist 
who are interested in sheep some of my ex- 
periences at the business of raising early 
lambs. During all the 26 years I do not call 
to mind a year but what | received market 
price for the feed used, plus a good profit 
besides. Not so many years ago I bought 
wheat bran at $23 a ton; last year I paid $54 
a ton. When feed was the former price I 
received 10 to 12 cents a pound for the 
lambs; while when bran was at the latter 
price the lambs sold for 19 cents a pound. 
Roughage had less range in price. 

One advantage in raising winter lambs for 
the Easter market is that the lambs are 
turned off before pasture comes. Where a 
small flock of sheep are paying handsome 
profits, there is a tendency to let the flock 
increase in size beyond the keeping capacity 
of the farm. A successful shepherd, with a 
state reputation, once said it pays to raise 
winter lambs, even if the ewes 


im} 





are also rather light shearers. Their fleece, 
in my experience, weighs about two-thirds as 
much as grade Delaines. I have had Dor- 
sets to shear 10 pounds each, but this is the 
exception and not the rule. 


Birth Weight of Lambs 


Still another year I had a lot of ewes that 
were a cross of Shropshire and Delaine. This 
was a good lot and if I again raise early 
lambs this is the kind of ewes I want, be- 
cause I think they are the best for profit, 
everything considered. One of these ewes, 
one season, raised a pair of twins which at 
60 days old weighed 45 pounds each. They 
were prime. Strange, but true, she never did 
near as well again. Another good lamb that 
I remember in particular weighed 61 pounds 
when 60 days old. The birth weight of the 
heaviest pair of twins that I can call to mind 
was 23 pounds, one weighing 11 pounds and 
the other 12. The heaviest birth weight of a 
single lamb was 15 pounds. One year the 
average birth weight of the entire lot of 
lambs was 9 2-5 pounds. 

The most lambs I ‘raised any one season 
was a year I had 60 ewes. They gave birth 


White of Ohio reviews 26 years:in the business 


had the liberty of this in daytime, if the 
weather was not inclement. I have a pump 
inside of the barn and the ewes and lambs 
were easily supplied with water. After the 
lambs are three or four weeks old, it is very 
essential that they have access to water. 

In one corner is a room for the lambs ex 
clusively. They can pass in and out through 
a creep, at will. In this room they always 
had access to the choicest of feeds. This 
feed, plenty of their mothers’ milk and com- 
fortable quarters are what always made my 
lambs bring the top market price. 


Stable and Arrangements 


As a rule, the lambs averaged about 50 
pounds each when sold. One year at least 
they averaged 60 pounds. For some few 
years I kept a record of the date of birth. 
Note was made of easily-told ewes. By this 
I could tell to the day the age of their lambs. 
When marketed, the lambs usually averaged 
anywhere from two-thirds to three-fourths 
in pounds of their age in days. 

I am sometimes asked how I kept up my 
flock, if I always sold the lambs. I answer 
in two ways. I sometimes kept the latest 
ewe lambs, especially when I 
was building up a Dorset flock. 





should grow hair instead of wool. 

As a rule, the lambs were sold 
the latter part of March or the 
fore part of April. For a few 
years I sold the ewes shortly 
after the lambs were sold. In 
July I would buy about the num- 
ber of ewes that I wanted to 
keep.. I saved two or three 
months’ pasture and sometimes 
gained a margin on the price of 
the ewes. Nearly always I could 
find someone that was going out 
of the sheep business, especially 
if sheep were on the decline in 





Dorsets are scarce in my section, 
hence to have them, I had to 
raise them. At other times I 
bought a few ewes of my stock 
dealer, and choice ones at that. 
Out of a large flock, he was will- 
ing to sell a few ewes at a rea- 
sonable price, knowing that he 
was almost certain to buy the 
lambs. I had to fool him a time 
or two to give him to understand 
that he was not the only buyer 
of -Easter lambs. The lambs 
were nearly always’ shipped, 
along with other live stock, to 


i 
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price. And, moreover, as a rule, 
sheep are a better price in early 
spring than in midsummer. This 
selling and buying gave me a 
good opportunity to try out dif- 
ferent breeds of ewes for raising 
winter lambs. One season I bought 20 grade 
Shropshire ewes that were extra good ones. 
They averaged better than 150 pounds each. 
i kept these ewes until they outlived their 
usefulness. I remember one ewe in particu- 
lar in this lot lambed regularly near January 
10. One year when her lamb was 84 days 
old it weighed 80 pounds. It was quite com- 
mon for the birth weights of the lambs of 
this lot to be 10 to 12 pounds. Another year 
{ had a lot of ewes that were a cross of 
Shropshire and Delaine. This was a good 
lot, and if I again raise lambs, it is the kind 
ff ewes that I want. One of these ewes 
raised a pair of twins which at 60 days old 
weighed 45 pounds each. They were prime. 

During the last 10 or 12 years of my ex- 
perience I kept a Dorset sire most of the 
time. Dorsets for good mothers and good 
milkers probably have no superiors. They 
give birth to twins oftener than to single 
lambs. A part of the ewes will keep up a 
sufficient milk flow to make the lambs prime, 
but the reverse is more often the case. They 





These Sturdy Lambs Seem to Realize Their Importance 


The little fellows here pictured can be raised at comparatively small cost 
and little care on pasture; and during the winter fill in the time when other 
farm activities are shut off by the cold weather. 


to 80 lambs, 72 of which were raised. There 
were only three years that I did not lose a 
lamb. To have vigorous lambs at birth, the 
ewes must be properly fed while carrying 
their lambs. For me, clover hay and wheat 
bran must be, if possible, a part of their 
ration. 

Late one spring when I saw the clover crop 
was going to be near a failure, I sowed two 
acres to soy beans. In Augusta fine lot of soy 
bean hay was harvested. This made an ex- 
cellent substitute for clover hay. Corn 
stover was always a part of their roughage. 
Corn and sometimes oats were parts of the 
eoncentrates. I always fed some linseed 
meal, but ‘at the present price of $90 a ton, 
I think I would hesitate about using much 
of it, if any. 

After lambing season began, which was 
about January 1, the ewes were kept perma- 
nently in their winter quarters. I have a 
good sheep barn 20 by 42 feet. It has plenty 
of windows to the south. There is a small 
open yard to the east and south. The ewes 





Pittsburg. I was always shown 
the returns and there was never 
a shipment but what the lambs 
brought the top market price. 
During those 26 years about 15 
neizhbors tried raising early lambs. Some 
kept it up for a few years, but one to two 
years was enough for the most of them. 
Some of them made a fizzle and some a suc- 
cess. One of the most successful said he 
quit because he had got tired of getting up 
at midnight when it was zero weather and 
going out to his sheep barn. To the beginner, 
let me say that you do not try more than 20 


or 25 ewes the first year. This is good, 

fatherly advice, and you’ll find it so. 
Maintain Fertility—All grain hay, fruit 

and animal products sold from the farm 


carry with them a certain amount of plant 
food. This must be replaced or the farm de- 
teriorates in fertility. 

Soil Water Effects Temperature—Careful 
studies by some of the experiment station 
men and practical farmers have shown that 
there may be at least 10 degrees difference in 
temperature between well-drained and water- 
logged places in the same field. 
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Milk Chaos Clearing Up 


Dairymen buy milk plants — Separators, churns and cheese equipment in demand 


LL SORTS OF temporary meas- 
ures are being worked out by 
Dairymen’s league members to 
take care of the milk turned 
back upon them by the refusal 
of dealers to buy milk for man- 
ufacture into condensed, evaporated and pow- 
dered milk. Some are doing one thing and 
some another with their milk, but nearly 
everyone is holding tight to the Dairymen’s 
league and its proposition to pool the pro- 
ceeds for its product. One of the most en- 
couraging signs of recent country activity 
among members is that strong and active 
support of the pooling plan is coming from 
the enthusiastic milk men in the fluid milk 
territory adjacent to the large metropolitan 
district. In fact, the per cent of signed up 
contracts to date has been heavier in some 
of the large fluid milk counties, such as 
Orange and Delaware counties, than it is in 
some of the more distant ones in the butter 
and cheese sections of northern New York. 

Why is this the case? Is it due to any 
altruistic feeling on the part of the dairy- 
men more fortunately located? Do these 
dairymen in the fluid milk area desire to 
share their higher proceeds with those less 
favorably located at 300 to 400 miles from 
New York city? Regardless of the brother- 
ly co-operative feeling which has grown to 
be a vital part of the spirit among dairymen, 
there is back of this a matter-of-fact busi- 
ness reason. 

The dairymen have carefully studied the 
situation, and, looking into the future, they 
see that only through the pooling plan where- 


A| 
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by the Dairymen’s league co-operative asso- 
ciation becomes the one selling agent of all 
dairymen, will they be assured of a steady, 
definite outlet for their milk. Enthusiastic 
and urgent for the new plan, and yet this is 
not the outburst of feeling hurriedly stimu- 
lated and incited by the refusal of dealers to 
buy milk for manufacture. It is rather the 
outcome of longer and careful reasoning as 
to the future handling of milk products that 
a farmer may be assured of his markets and 
have a chance to dispose of his milk at-a 
living wage. It is this which has given a 
reception to the plan, and it is this same rea- 
soning which is daily bringing in additional 
signed contracts that all may share in the 
progress and development of the dairy in- 
dustry, which the future must bring if farm- 
ers are to sell their products and live. 


Meeting the Emergency 


Throughout the entire league territory 
where manufacturing plants were closed 
down on the first of October, hectic condi- 
tions prevailed with a large amount of milk 
thrown back on the farmer’s hands. Day by 
day the situation is improving with the car- 
rying out of temporary measures to make 
use of the extra milk and with rapid steps 
where possible toward permanent organiza- 
tion of local co-operatives to handle the 
product of members. The setback which 
Tompkins county, N Y, dairymen received 
has been temporarily met by the New York 
college, which is handling the milk of that 
section, making up all extra milk into butter 
and cheese. In Broome county, N Y, 1800 


dairymen are still handling their milk 
through the usual. outlet and have been as- 
sisting their neighbors in disposing of the 
product through the channels which are al- 
ready open to them. 

At one place in Madison county, N Y, the 
local plant is accepting its usual amount of 
milk and is making up the extra milk for the 
farmers under arrangement which provided 
that farmers shall share in the profit after 
deducting cost of manufacture and sale. The 
dairymen around Frankfort in Herkimer 
county, N Y, met last week to make ar- 
rangements for purchasing the local plant 
at their station. The factory at Rodman is 
handling the milk which formerly Went to 
the station at Adams Center. 

The dairymen around Belmont, N Y, are 
buying the cheese factory, while the Otego 
dairy co-operative association is making ar- 
rangement for the purchase of equipment to 
make its own butter and cheese. The men 
around Nunda, N Y, are selling, as usual to 
their factory, which will handle their product 
as cheese, while the station at Malone in 
Franklin county, N Y, as well as several 
other condenseries in the county, are making 
condensed milk as usual. Another plant at 
Ft Covington is making the condensed prod- 
uct also. A group of dairymen in Otsego 
county, N Y, have turned down the factory 
offer which would pay them $1.02 a 100 
pounds less than the Dairymen’s league 
price, and will make up their own butter and 
cheese. A factory in Madison county, N Y, 
has already started in to handle the farm- 
ers’ milk, making it up for [To Page 22.| 











Gouging in Green Vegetables 


State food department gives some profiteering facts that are official 


NDICATIVE of the margin of 
profit taken by retailers on 
I vegetables during the summer 

and also at the present time, 
the state division of markets 
has compiled statistics showing 
a comparison between wholesale and retail 
prices on five leading commodities for one 
week in September of this year. This in- 
formation was made available by Herschel 
H. Jones, director of the New York office of 
the division of markets, and shows an aver- 
age profit to retailers on tomatoes of 250%, 
string beans 65.8%, corn 100%, potatoes 50%, 
while cabbage, the fifth commodity investi- 
gated, was found to have been bought by the 
head and sold by the pound, thus making it 
impracticable to make a comparison of 
prices in terms of pounds. 

Although the “Flying Squadron” of the 
department of justice was reported several 
times to have made a survey of the food sit- 
uation and compiled comparisons between re- 
tail and wholesale prices, with the further 
statement that 35° was the maximum that 
could be charged, under the regulations of 
the department, for green groceries, the re- 
sults of the survey made by the division of 
markets is the first to have been made public. 

“The figures from which the statistics on 
the retail prices have been compiled,” Mr 
Jones states, “were gathered by agents of 
the division of foods and markets at the re- 
quest of Commissioner Eugene H. Porter. 
Stores in different sections of Manhattan 
and the Bronx were covered and prices ob- 
tained by interview from retail dealers, on 
corn, cabbage, potatoes, tomatoes and string 
beans. The wholesale prices were taken 





from the daily and weekly reports regularly 
published by the division of foods and 
markets.” 

To obtain the retail prices of tomatoes, the 


agents visited 120 stores and the prices were 
found to range from 3 1-3 cents to 12 cents a 
pound. Of this number, 51 stores (40.5%) 
were selling tomatoes at from 7 to 8 cents a 
pound. Thirty stores (23.8%) were selling 
at 5 and 6 cents. Thirty-one stores (24.6%) 
at 10 cents or more. The average retail 
price was found to be $.077, while the whole- 
sale price for the same period was $.022 a 
pound, making a difference of 5.5 cents 
between the price paid to the shipper and 
the price paid to the consumer. Expressed 
in terms of percentages, the retail price 
shows an increment of 250%, over the whole- 
sale price. 
Made 250% on Tomatoes 


“During this period,” Mr Jones states, 
“string beans were selling at from 7 to 20 
cents a pound. One hundred and twenty- 
two stores out of the 133, or 91.7%, were sell- 
ing string beans at between 10 and 15 cents 
a pound; 35 stores, or 26.3%, were selling at 
10 cents a pound; 44 stores, or 33.1%, were 
selling at 15 cents, thus showing a wide 
range in the retail price of string beans. 
The retail price was found to average 12.6 
cents. The wholesale price for the same 
period was 7.6 cents a pound, thus. making a 
difference of 5 cents between the price paid 
to the shipper and the price paid by the 
consumer. Expressed in terms of percent- 
ages, the retail price shows an increment of 
65.8% over the wholesale price. Most of the 
stores bought string beans from commission 
men.” 

100% Profit on Corn 


The retail price of corn ranged from 2 
cents to 8 cents an ear. Fifty-seven stores 
were selling corn at 5 cents an ear, 21 stores 
at 4 cents an ear, 10 stores at 4 1-6 cents an 
ear (6 ears for 25 cents), 4 stores at 4% 
cents. Thus 92 stores, or 73%, sold corn at 
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from 4 to 5 cents an ear; 19 stores, or 15%, 
sold at below 4 cents an ear; 15 stores, or 
12%, sold at below 5 cents an ear. The 
average retail price was found to be 4.6 
cents, and the wholesale price for the same 
period-2.3 cents, making the margin of profit 
100%. 

“The prices of potatoes,” Mr Jones finds, 
“during this period ranged from 2 7-9 cents 
(9 pounds for 25 cents) to 5 cents a pound. 
Fifty stores were selling potatoes at 3 4-7 
cents a pound (7 pounds for 25 cents); 35 
stores at 4 1-6 cents a pound (6 pounds for 
25 cents) ; three stores at 3 4-5 cents a pound; 
19 stores at 4 cents a pound. Thus 107 stores 
out of 146, or 73%, sold potatoes at from 
3 4-7 cents to 4 1-6 cents a pound. Forty- 
one stores, or 25%, sold below 3 4-7 cents a 
pound, and only 16 stores, or 10%, sold 
above 4 1-6 cents a pound. The average re- 
tail price was found to be 3.8 cents a pound. 
The wholesale price for the same period was 
2.1 cents per pound, thus making a differ- 
ence of 1.7 cents between the price paid to 
the shipper and the price paid by the con- 
sumer. Expressed in terms of percentages, 
the retail price shows an increment of 90.9“ 
over the wholesale price.” 

For the same period, cabbage, on which no 
comparison was made, sold at from 1 to 5 
cents a pound. Fifty-seven stores were sell- 
ing cabbage at 2 cents a pound; 12 stores at 
2% cents a pound; 15 stores at 3 cents a 
pound. Thus 84 stores, or 89.8%, sold cab- 
bage at from 2 cents to 3 cents a pound. Only 
three stores sold at over 3 cents a pound and 
seven stores below 2 cents a pound. 

“The average retail price,” Mr Jones says, 
“was found to be 2.1. cents per pound, and 
the wholesale price for the same period 0.41 
cents per pound, thus making it impéssible 
to figure the difference between the retail 
and wholesale price.” 
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Early Vegetables Catch the Dollars 


Rushes tomatoes and cabbage on early markets — By Charles A. Umoselle of NI 


9 LTHOUGH my chief business in 
Atlantic county, N J, is grow- 
ing small fruits, I can make it 
quite profitable to grow vege- 
tables along with the fruit. 
im ® The only way I can make the 
vegetables pay is to get my produce on the 
market ahead of others. In order to do this, 
1 have learned when and how to start and 
manage a hotbed, in which to start early 
cabbage and tomato plants; also how to man- 
age a cold-frame in which to harden the 
plants before planting in the field. My profit 
is in getting early cabbage and tomatoes in 
market from two to four weeks ahead of 
other growers, and instead of getting 5 cents 
a head for my cabbage, I get 10 to 15 cents a 
head. Instead of selling tomatoes for 50 
cents to 75 cents a basket, I get 40 to 60 
cents a peck, and never less than $1.50 a 
basket. 

Just here I want to drop a word of warn- 
ing: Don’t grow the largest cabbage or to- 
matoes, but select varieties of medium size, 
such as the Jersey Wakefield cabbage and 
Chalk’s Early Jewel tomato. The latter will 
average about four dozen fruits to the peck, 
so you see it makes the tomatoes average 
about $2 to $2.40 a bushel for what we seli 
by thé dozen. 

The point of the business is how to get 
early tomatoes. In the first place, they must 
be started in hotbeds, hardened in cold- 
frames, and be ready to bloom or in bloom 
when transplanted to the field. I have 
learned by experience that a tomato plant 
must have a certain age before it will bear 
fruit; it cannot be rushed, but 
stunted. A tomato plant should be kept 





it can be’ 


growing from the time it germinates until it 
commences to bear fruit. ; 

When the plant is about 6 inches high in 
the hotbed, it is transplanted to the cold- 
frame. When ready for transplanting to the 
cold-frame, we wet the soil in the hotbed 
and pull a few plants at a time. The plants 
are Set in straight rows in the cold-frame, 
putting the plants about 6 inches apart each 
way. I use care in transplanting, and re- 
place the cover, letting it remain two or 
three days, taking care to cover the frames 
with old carpet or mats on cold nights. Be 
sure to keep out all drafts of cold air. 


Root Pruning Makes Stocky Plants 


On a nice warm day we commence to work 
them, using part of an old garden rake to 
stir the soil between the plants. We culti- 
vate them*every three days, sprinkling the 
soil with water, not too cold, after working. 
After the plants have started to grow we 
root prune them. I take a long-bladed, stout, 
sharp knife and draw each way between the 
plants in the center of the space between 
the plants. This pruning is done at least 5 
inches deep, and is repeated at least every 
other week. This root-pruning causes the 
roots to grow in a thick mass and the top to 
grow stocky. This treatment should be kept 
up until the plants are too large to permit. it. 
At Hillside farm we have found this to be a 
much better way than to transplant the 
plants two or three times, as some growers 
do. We used to do so also. 

Now the plants are ready to go to the field. 
I put them out only when the weather is 
warm, night and day. The plants should be 
showing their first fruit buds and be strong 





and stocky. The ground is plowed for the 
plants in the forenoon, and harrowed and 
floated well. Then with a large single shovel- 
plow drawn by a horse, I open up a row at a 
time by running twice in the row. The rows 
should be 4 feet apart if plants are to be 
staked, and if not, the plants should be set 
6 feet apart each way. ° 

In the morning previous to transplanting, 
the plants are well watered, so the soil will 
be wet to the bottom of the roots. With the 
same knife used for root-pruning, I cut be- 
tween each plant in the same cut made be- 
fore. Our low wagon is handy by the bed, 
on which the plants are placed. I slip a flat 
trowel under the plant and lift it, soil and 
all, and place it in the wagon. If the work 
has been done properly, I can take hold of 
the plant and lift it with the mass of soil 6 
inches square attached. 

Out in the field, while one man with a hoe 
makes a nice place in which to place the 
plant, another lifts the plant carefully into 
the place prepared, and draws the soil about 
the roots. If the plants are to be staked, 
the stakes are driven at once, 6 inches from 
the plants. The plant is tied to the stake 
with some sort of soft string, and as the 
plants grow they are tied again. 

I do not cut back the plants, for that 
makes them stool. Experience has shown 
that no manure should be used for early to- 
matoes. This soil makes the earliest crop. 
I set the plants in the afternoon and do not 
wait for a rain, otherwise I might be late in 
setting them out. In southern New Jersey, 
if the seeds are sown in the hotbeds the 
second week in March and kept growing all 
the time, I can figure on hav- |To Page 6.] 





Penalizing the Benefactor 


For his wonderful harvest the farmer gets the boot 


RDINARILY, success is re- 
warded. He who fails, honest 
though his efforts, wins, as a 
rule, neither praise nor thanks. 
The laurel wreath is pressed 
on him who performs the 
Well, the farmer in 1920 won the 
race. Despite daylight saving, delayed ship- 
ments of seed and fertilizers, and labor 
shortage, the farmers of America bent their 
energies to the job of filling the granaries of 
the- world. They did it; did it heroically, 
magnificently, gloriously. And the job done, 





























tasks. 


then what? 


Yes, then what? For all their costs, ali 
their labor, all -their long hours, all their 
sweat, all their aching muscles, all their sac- 
rifices—then what? I’ll tell you what: they 
got kicked harder for success than the slack- 
ers on railroads and in mills and mines and 
shops got for laziness and partial failure. 
The slackers on the railroads got bigger 
wages and the railroad stockholders a guar- 
antee of profit. The slackers in the mines 
and mills got bigger pay and the owners 
bigger earnings. But farmers: they pro- 
duced more than ever; produced that every 
mouth might be fed and every stomach filled, 
and as a result, they got the bottom kicked 
out of their markets and every chance of 
profit taken away. Who did it? Well, many 
people played a part. The attacks from gov- 
ernment officials come first. Any man who 
attacks any business as the attorney general 
has attacked farming ought to have been im- 
peached months ago. In‘ ancient times a 
man such as he would have been exiled. The 
federal reserve board, in largely directing 
credit to urban industry and niggardly ex- 
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tending credit to farming, contributed its 
part. And yet when this financial system 
was designed, helping agriculture was to be 
as much a feature as helping industry. As 
it works out, speculators and profiteering 
banks have been foremost among _ the 
benefactors. ’ 

Above all, everything has played into the 
hands of the middlemen. The milk dealers 
closed their canneries because they gambled 
in sugar and misjudged a frenzied market. 
These men played false with farmers, and 
over night denied an outlet that they had 
joined with dairymen in building up. When 
the pinch came, they dropped out, leaving 
dairy producers to pocket the loss. 


At a Distance Officials Look On 


Our market departments are also to blame. 
When they saw a horde of retailing vege- 
table and fruit men gouging the public, tak- 
ing profits up to and over 500%, they acted 
in whitewashing this knavery and robbery, 
saying their turnovers are slow and their 
wastes are large. Yet anyone the least bit 
familiar with either trade knows this apology 
is absurd and venous. You go all along the 
line, inuestigate most of the products that 
farmers raise and you see the same blotch— 
a market under control of middlemen, hog- 
gish, gluttonous, greedy, unscrupulous, un- 
fair. And not a public official denouncing 
their methods, ‘not an official calling a halt! 
The end with every food product the same— 
the farmer knocked- down with a club of de- 
pressed prices, the consumer bled by the 
blood-thirsty leeches who retail the human 
food. Shame oh such a condition! Shame 
on our officials! Shame on their- conniving, 
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shame on their souls for their inaction! 

Food everywhere. Bread for all, fruit 
wasting away under the trees, potatoes rot- 
ting undug or piled and unsold, hogs not 
netting enough for the corn alone fed them, 
milk begging a market, and canned milk 
pressed before every buyer to give gain to 
those speculating in sugar and milk—this is 
the outcome of the long labor and human 
sacrifices that farmers made in 1920. Wash- 
ington and Albany and the capitols of other 
states, the mayors and district attorneys and 
attorney-generals all must feel mighty proud 
of the blighted situation they have brought 
about. They may be satisfied with their 
consciences, but a day of judgment will one 
day come when they will be asked to report. 
A bit of fear of God in their hearts now 
might help them later on. For the loss and 
pains they have brought to farmers they can- 
not expect any unified chorus in way of 
mercy. 

A big crop—a big crop all along the line; 
and less for a big crop than for a little one. 
Win a battle and be punished! Fail or se- 
cure a stalemate and be landed a hero! 
Farmers won their battle and are penalized. 
Because they raised a few million bushels 
more potatoes, and corn, a few more barrels 
of fruit, their payment is made at less than 
half the cost of production. 


Penalized for Success 


Unlike the man given the two or five or 
10 talents, the reward is given to him who 
had one and had buried that. For using 
well the two or five or 10 talents to the ad- 
vantage of the world, the reverse of the old 
judgment is punishment in [To Page 10.] 
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InternationalKeroseneEngines {% 
for Winter Power Work— NY 
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O batteries to freeze or 
play out; a fat, sure spark 
at the first turn of the fly- 


wheel; easy starting, steady-running, de- 
pendable power—the result ofseing equip- 
ped with a low-tension, built-in magneto. 


You fill your lamps, lantern and engine 
tank all from 


These features are but characteristic 
of the many points of efficiency and 
economy that com moe the correct de- 


Over fifteen years of engine-building 
experience vouch for this correctness. 


See your nearby International 
dealer in regard to an Interna- 
tional engine for winter power 
work—1}, 3,6 and 10 h. p. sizes. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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Auto Owners & 
WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Processthat elimi- 
nates Blow-Out— Stone-Bruise— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires undera ~ 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


DEPT. 115 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Famous Wherever Used 
Keystone Evaporators «5 


Because one man can operate without help 
of any kind. 












Heater increases 
capacity from 30 to 40% by 
using waste heat. Write for 
Catalog, state number of trees you tap. 


Sproul Hardware Co. 
DELEVAN, N. Y. 


Our New 





EV ley et AW dad tilaclali! 
e Ornamental 
TREES 


* For orchard, garden and lawn, grown in the largest 
nursery in New York State, petted by the positive 
guarantee of a firm 36 years old. 
Cost, plus one profit only. Fall Plonting 
is advisable any year but especially so 
this year as nurserymen are having great 
trouble in securing seedlings from France 
and nursery stock will be ata premium 
for the next few _ for 
= Illustrated Ca‘ 

prepay treneprtation charges on 
ay orders for over $7.50. 
Maloney Bros. & Wells 00. 1% Wrest St. st. 
Dansville, N. ¥. 

Pa 
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SHRUBS.ROSES AND VINES 


WE HAVE TREES 


ARRISONS’ Nurser- fj 

ies have probably the 
largest block of two and 
three-year old apple trees in 
the United States—all budded 
from selected treesin our own 
fruitingorchards. Ifyou failed 
to get trees this Spring, here 
is your chance to secure ro- | 
bust, healthy trees ofthe best 
standard varieties. Order at 
once for fall delivery. ~ 
Write today for free Fruit | 
Guide, and Fall Price List. | 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box 60 Berlin, Maryland 


“Brooklyn Brand” 


SULPHUR 











COMMERCIAL SULPHUR, 99% pure, for spray- 
ing insecticide purposes and potato sc ib. = ~ ER- 
FINE COMMBRCIAL su LPHUR, 99% for 
dusting purposes. FLOWERS OF SUL P HU a *500% 


pure. Manufactured by 


Battelle & Renwick 


80 MAIDEN LANE : NEW YORK 
Write for Price List 
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Fall Work in Orchard 


Despite shortage of labor there are 
«many things which must be done in 
the orchard in the late fall or early 
winter to put the soil and the trees 
in best shape for early spring work. 
Some growers do one thing, and 
some another, but all are working 


for the one purpose of putting the 
orchard in such shape that next sea- 
son's crop will be produced in the 
most economical way. Nature has 
been good to the fruit growers this 


and fall in producing heavy 
crops of apples and peaches, but or- 
ganization and marketing problems 
have not been sufficiently worked out 
to take care of the heavy crops in all 


summer 


cases, 

Suggestions for necessary fall and 
winter work which come to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist from various fruit 
growers, indicate that time and labor 


which influence 
important work 


are two big factors 
the carrying out of 
in the orchard. 

Concerning the situation on his 
farm in Orleans county, N Y, Frank 
Norton writes, “We trim and culti- 
vate during the winter and spring. If 
‘you could see our orchard today you 
would readily see that if we get the 
fruit gathered before cold weather 
sets in, we will be doing well. There 
is no time for falt care. 

With reference to handling the or- 
chard land so that work can be ac- 
complished most readily in the 
spring, Mr Norton points out that no 
hard and fast rules can be laid down. 
The scarcity of help and uncertainty 
in weather have ruled the day so far 
this season. It is his practice to trim 
all of the trees which can be taken 
care of, and to cut off the brush and 
cultivate the soil. Time is taken up 
through all of the early spring with 
spray rigs. Mr Norton has a few 
trees which were set out last year, 
and for this young stock he _ will 
make provisions against mice and 
rabbits by the use of wjre protection, 
if he has time to do so. On the farm 
are 17 acres in apples, two in pears 
and four in peaches. 

J. M. Alderson of Delaware coun- 
ty, N Y, writes, “My orchard is an 
old orchard, and I have it in sod, 
since I believe the soil will not wash 
as badly. We are located on a steep 
hillside. During the fall and winter 
I am continually watching my trees 
and making the 101 little necessities 
as I see them. I find that by giving 
the orchard plenty of care ‘that it 
will give its owner a fitting reward. 
For protection against mice and rab- 
bits during the winter, I think it is 
inadvisable to have straw or grass 
closely ‘around the trunks of _ the 
small trees. Mice will make use of 
such straw or grass for their nests. I 
have seven acres in apples and a few 
in peaches.” 

“T have spread manure under my 
apple trees this season,” writes L. C. 
Andrews of Orange county, N Y. 





“My pear trees will have no special 
care, although I use some wood ashes 
around them. Some fertilizer is useg 
on the peaches, and during the late 
fall I throw a little dirt at the base 
around the trunk. The older 
on my farm are in sod land. I Clean 
up all the brush and old wood dur. 
ing cold weather, so that I can com. 


trees 


mence to spray just as soon as 
weather permits; I protect the young 
stock from rabbits and other field 
pests by putting paper around the 
butts of the tree. I have 30 acres in 


apples, three-in peaches and a half 
acre in pears.” 

“As soon as the fall work of har- 
vest is over, I trim up my fruit trees 
and put the orchard in as good shape 
as possible so that work may. begin 


early in the spring,” writes J. Corwin 
Jacks of Genesee county, N Y. ‘The 
orchards are in permanent sod and 


so are ready for spraying as early in 
the season as the weather permits, 
The orchard is not plowed, but the 
grass is cut and allowed to remain in 
the orchard where it acts as’a cover 
and a fertilizer. I find that by kevp. 
ing down.the grass near the base of 
the trees that I am not bothered so 
much with mice, rabbits and other 
orchard pests. I have 13 acres in 
apples and two in pears.” 


Early Vegetables Catch Dollars 
[From Page 5.] 
ing ripe tomatoes by July 4. 
perience has convinced me that it 
takes about 16 weeks from planting 
for the plant to produce ripe fruit. 

It is so much trouble to grow 
early cabbage, because this. plunt 
thrives in a cool temperature. I plant 
seed in hotbed the last week in 
February, planting not too thickly. 
We do not transplant into cold-frames, 
but keep a thermometer in the hot- 
bed and do not let the temperature 
get above 65 or 68 degrees, I give 
the plants all the fresh air and sun- 
shine they will stand, and on warm 
days remove the sash entirely from 
10 until 3 -o’clock. 

From the ground for cabbage we 
remove all rubbish in the fall and 
then cover with fresh horse manure 
unfermented, and we put on heavily. 
As soon as the ground is dry enough 
to plow in the spring, I turn this 
manure under good and deep. Cub- 
bage, is all leaves and, therefore, 
needs a leaf-making nitrogen fertili- 
zer. As soon as the ground is well 
plowed, harrowed and floated, and the 
surface made smooth and fine, I am 
ready to set out the plants, but )e- 
fore I plant in the field I get my 
protectors ready. 

The protectors are made of build- 
ing paper, and are strips about 4 or 
5 inches wide, according to the height 
of the plants, and 12 inches long. 
After the plcnts are set in the field I 
draw this strip of building paper 
around the plant, gompletely encircl- 
ing it, leaving the top open. The soil 
is drawn up on the outside, to hold 
the wrapper in place. The latter is 
leaned slightly to the south to admit 
the sun’s rays, and so the north wind 
cannot blow in. 


My exX- 





Packing House in Large Hudson River Apple Orchard 
All hands have been busy the last few weeks getting in A grade win- 


ter apples. 


In the large orchards, packing houses are indispensable, for 


the apples must be properly graded and packed to bring the prices, against 


both local and western competition this season, 
chards of William H. Hart of Dutchess county, N Y. 


This scene is in the or- 
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“I use Goodyear Cord Tires entirely on my farm truck—hauled all last winter—haul 
across farm and to Omaha stockyards. The truck works very easily and quickly— 
enabled me to get along without 12 men and 12 teams usually needed during the 
three months of threshing and corn shelling. The pneumatics save shrinkage in 
livestock—hogs, 5 to 7 pounds a head, cattle, about 50 pounds a head. Teams used 
to haul stock to Waterloo for shipment; the pneumatics roll to the Omaha yards in 
little more than an hour.’’—A. D. Compton, Stock and Grain Farm, Waterloo, Neb. 





HE acute scarcity of labor on American 

farms has drawn attention to many cases 
like this, in which trucks on Goodyear Cord 
Tires have helped to relieve the situation. 


Farmers frequently state that these tractive and 
spry pneumatics have so eased and quickened 
their tasks that fewer men can now raise, 
harvest and market their crops. 


The wide adoption of farm trucks on Goodyear 
Cord Tires therefore signifies a sizeable advance 
in farm earning power; in the profits obtain- 
able from acreage and stock. 


It means that farmers employing this time- 


GOODTYEA 
CORD TIRES 





saving equipment, especially with other motor- 
ized machinery, are using methods such as 
manufacturers employ to decrease costs. 


In making the pneumatic truck tire thoroughly 
practical and rugged, the development of 
Goodyear Cord construction has enabled farm- 
ers to utilize motor trucks most effectively for 
this same purpose. 


Reports of the results obtained from pneu- 
matic truck tires and general motorization on 
farms, will be sent by The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, or Los 


Angeles, California. 





























Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
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Blasting digs the ditch that 
hand labor finds too costly 


Thousands of 


acres now yielding good 


crops would still be swamps but for the 
ditches that were made possible only by 


blasting. 


The Atlas way is the modern, quick, 
cheap and easy way of making ditches. 
Read what H. B. Weaver, of Burlington, 


N. J., 

ditch: 
A ditch blown on 
very satisfactory. 


says about blasting a 2600-foot 


my place with Atlas Powder bas been 


It was run about 2600 feet in meadow 


bottom which before redemption was a swamp of cedarc. 
maples, ete. To bave run this came ditch by hand would 
have entailed such enormous expense as to make it prac- 


neally probibitive."”” 
** Better Blasting of Ditches,"* in 


**Better Farming with Atlas Farm 
* tells and shows how to blast ditches. 


The chapter, 
our book, 
Powder,” 


It also tells how to remove stumps, plant trees, 


subsoil land, etc. 
ATLAS 


The book isfree. Write for it. 


POWDER COMPANY 


Division AA10 Philadelphia, Penna. 


Dealers everywhere 


o_o 








Magazines near you 














tory Price on Ottawa Log Saw. 


Cuts Down “Gute Bown Trece—Baws Logs 
Does Work of 10 to 15 Men at less” Direct 


than one-tenth cost. Saw makes 310 strokes 
a minute, Mounted on wheels. Easily moved 
from log tolog and from cut to cut along 
the log by one man. No more back-breaking 
cross cutsawing. The Ottawa falls trees 
ony size . As one-third of the tree is in the 
branches, a specially designe ‘d fast eqtting 
ranch saw is now offerec 

Engine also runs pumps feed 
inders, cream separetors. 


ial clutch, 


















“J start ond 
step saw with od 


the engine 
cunning. 4j 


out of fix. 


let 
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Patent Applied For 802 






At Cost of 1ic a Cord—Easy to Operate 
Write today for Big Special Offer and Low Direct Fac- 


Strictly a one-man outfit that will 
beat the coal shortage and make money cutting wood for neighbors, 
Greatest work-saver and money-maker ever invented. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW. '- 


no chains to tighten; no ners no set 
screws, 4-cycle Frost 
with counter-balance wo 4 shaft. 
Pulls over 4 H-P. 
neto Ignition and Automatic Gov- 
ernor with Speed Regulator. § 


you to stop saw without stopping 
caging Sim: 


well in any kind of weather | ‘on any kind of ground. 


30 Days Trial 200s Now tpec otter 


\ and find out how easy it is toown an OTTA 


10-year yh de Over 10,000 satisfied users all 
ove 
outfit J EREE BOOK. Send for bie 2-page book and 


customers’ reports. Today sure. Also our low prices, 


By Power % 
Gear Drives Saw 


Wheels Like 


f Engine 
a Barrow 











Oscillating Mag- 


lever controlled, ena les 





y built; — as 


Ises little fuel 





Pp 


WA and 
it 14 fs itself as you use it. You are fully pro- 
“tec 0 day trial, The OTTAWA most back our 


r the world, 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO, 
Wood Street Ottawa, Kansas 








JUNIOR AMERICA 


For the 
Farmer 

whowants 
to do his own 

Threshing, this 
moderate price rig 
means complete sat- 
isfaction, it offers big business 
and splendid inducements to 


GRAIN and 
BEAN 












THRESHERS 


Write us today for 
prices and 





the dealer. 
A Record of Reliability 
Since (85! 
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AGRICULTURAL 60. 









PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PRUNING 
By M. G. Kains 

This volume was prepared to meet the needs of 
practical and amateur growers and students of 
horticulture generally. It is lavishly illustrated 
by photographs of specimens which show 
and bad practices. This book will meet the re- 
omg of everyone who has plants or trees to 
prune. 425 pages, 5% x § inches, cloth. Price $2.50. 

ORANGE ju00 COMPANY 

318 Fourth Avenue, New Yerk 








WILSON CELEBRATED MILLS.| 
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yhate Mills, Green Benel 
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Proportions in Concrete Mixing 


How much cement would be required for a 


basement 82 x 34 feet? In what proportion 


should the gravel and cement be mixed? How 
thick should it be laid?—[S. J. P., 
If I knew just what kind of a 


building this basement was located in 
I might be able to give a little more 
definite information. - If the building 
is a storage house, and if the floor is 
not going to be subjected to heavy 
loads, I would recommend just what 
might be called a medium mixture of 
one part cement, two parts sand and 
three parts stone. I would recom- 
mend that the floor be made 4 inches 
thick in this case, and therefore there 
will be a little over 8 cubic yards of 
concrete. You will have to have, in 
the way of material, about 11 bar- 
rels of cement, 3% yards of sand, and 
eight yards of crushed stone or peb- 
bles. If the floor will be subjected 
to heavy loads, such as driving over 
it with horses and heavy wagons it 
will be well to make it 6 inches thick. 
In this case just add 530% to the 
amount of materials which I have 
given. 


Basements and Wells 


Would like to know if laying a cement floor 
and bringing the cement up on side of wall, 
3 or 4 feet, would remedy a damp cellar. The 
cellar is drained and it eventually dries out 
between heavy rains. If an artesian well is 
driven, is the water pure?—[H. R 

If the concrete is laid when the 
cellar is dry and brought up along the 
wall as you suggest, it will probably be 
of material assistance in keeping the 
cellar dry. I assume that the mois- 
ture which makes your cellar damp 
comes in from underneath and from 
the bottom of the side walls. If you 
make this concrete of a good rich mix- 
ture and apply it carefully. it ought 
to be practically waterproof. There 
are commercial waterproofiing com- 
pounds on the market, but many en- 
gineers are recommending that the 
best waterproofiing materia) is a rich 
mixture itself. 

Whether an artesian well will fur- 
nish pure water or not depends upon 
local conditions. The stratum which 
earries the water may come to the 
surface some distance away from the 
well and at a point where the water 
may become polluted. The pollution 
can very readily be carried for hun- 
dreds of feet, though of course if the 
water has to seep through some mate- 
rial which has some effective filtering 
action, it may become comparatively 
pure. No one can say just how far 
water must travel before it is purified. 
Driven wells are not likely to be pol- 
luted from surface drainage if they go 


AST: Ekblaw 
Editor of Department 


close 2 cent stamp and address labe| 
from American Agriculturist if prom); 
reply by private letter is desired. 


any great depth along the surface, 
But here again much depends on |; 
conditions. The best rule to follow 
to locate the well at some dista: 
from any possible point of pollution 
and if there is any means of telling 
which direction the underlying str 
slant, it is desirable to locate the W 
above these points. 
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Where Gas Engine Shines 
Can a 2'%4 horse power gasoline engin: 
fixed so that it could saw stove wood?— H. 

W. M. 

A 2% horse power engine can 
utilized in wood sawing. All ; 
have to do is to connect it up 
the saw, using either a circular s 
or a drag saw, the circular saw p 
haps being better in some respects 
though the thickness of the pieces 
wood cut being limited more th 
with the drag saw. The drag saw ca 
be utilized in cutting large logs. 


Carbon Removers 


I have a Ford car badly carbonized. | 
there anything which will remove the cari 
without taking apart the motor? Will kero. 
sene do it?—[D. G., 

Any internal combustion engine 
subject to the accumulation of car- 
bon, but it should be removed, as 
interferes with the efficient operat 
of the engine. It has been found th 
about 70% of the hard carbon depo: 
within the cylinder consists of sili 


‘see 


— 
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on 


Hy 
or mineral matter which has ben 
drawn im through the intake. The 
remainder of the carbon deposit ‘s 


probably more nearly real carb: 
due to the incomplete combustion ©? 
fuel, and also the burning of lubri- 
cating oil which slips past the pist 
rings. 

Kerosene is rather a satisfactory 
material to’ use to remove carbon 1? 
it is not desired to take the head 
of the engine and scrape the car! 
out. A good plan to follow is to pour 
in two or three tablespoonfuls 
kerosene into each cylinder, th: 
crank the engine a few times so 
to distribute the kerosene well, th 
let the engine stand overnight. T 
kerosene will loosen the carbon, a: 
in the morning when the engine 
started, the loosened particles will 
blown out through the exhaust. Ths 
method of removing carbon has 1! 
objection that it is possible for sm 
of the particles to adhere to the va! 
or valve seat, thus interfering wi: 
their proper closure. It has to 
repeated periodically if it is to 
successful. The ordinary car sho. 
be given this treatment every 10 4d 
or two weeks. 
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Petition Against Game Trespassers 


To the Senate and General Assembly of the State of New York: 
We, the undersigned, most respectfully request and petition the Sen: 


and General Assembly to correct abuses occasioned on farms, by amendi 
so present requirement of posting lan’! 


the conservation law of the state, 


3 J 


may be omitted making permission to hunt mandatory. 


We hold also that trespassers on a farm with gun, or gun and d 
during the open game season are there for the purpose of killing game a: 
therefore the right to do so should be accomplished with permission of. t 
Furthermore, we hold it is litthe enough to require those who : 
on another’s premises to obtain the consent of the owner. 
attention to the annoyances and losses to farmers each year—to gates lef 
open, thereby allowing live stock to get out and stray away; to wire fen 


farm owner. 


worn oS & a0 


We call yo 


clipped; to stone walls and fences torn down; to fruit and vegetables stole», 
to farm animals and poultry injured or killed and to many other depredations 
that in themselves are insulting and costly to the farm owners of the state. 
A simple amendment to the conservation law requiring permission to hunt 
would correct these abuses that farmers now endure. 


Signatures 


Pe Ree e eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee 


Editor’s Note:—Cut this out, get as many signatures as you can. 


Pest Office 


i 


Then 


mail this to American Agriculturist, New York, and it will be turned over ‘0 
the proper committee of the legislature. 
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All About the Farm 





He Would Sign Up 
[From Page 2.] 

We are slowly beginning to see the 
practical results of our agricultural 
<chools and colleges in the work of 
men who are now far enough away 
from their school training to, have 
eained experience and judgment. 
which built upon a good, sound fun- 
damental college training, makes for 
a real farmer. 

It was a genuine pleasure to pay a 
visit to one of our St Lawrence grad- 
uates who has one of the best and 
most responsible positions with which 
I am familiar, the manager of the 
Metropolitan farms at Wilton, N Y. 
He has succeeded a good farmer of 
the old type with native ability and 
shrewdness, but entirely homemade. 
The young man has an equal natural 
gift with a high school and college 
training and just as good sense and 
judgment. 

What a tremendous advantage he 
has over his predecessor! He has a 
broad outlook on life and possesses a 
working knowledge of men and 
things. The ordinary human preju- 
dices have been taken out and the 
affairs of life look different to him. 
His technical knowledge is also 
broadened and this knowledge will 
count when the yearly returns are in. 
And yet the high wage now current 
is taking the country boys to the cit- 
ies where they are nothing but un- 
known, uncounted cogs in a big wheel 
with the spending demand fully keep- 
ing pace with the weekly pay check. 
These young men should have more 
vision, and take the farm education 
freely offered by a generous sstate, 
laying a foundation for independence 
of thought and character, rather than 
to punch a time clock to the number 
617. When the pinch comes to in- 
dustry the time clock puncher will 
have no definite claim on the busi- 
ness, and will be laid off, while the 
young man I have referred to will 
not be laid off for the simple reason 
that he is a part of the business, and 
it must have him or one like him to 
remain as a business, 

i wish every parent who has a boy 
from 16 to 20 would read this para- 
graph and begin at once to make 
plans for either a school or college 
education for him if he is to be a 
farmer. I have a deep regard for the 
welfare -of young: people, and I see 
them every day growing up with a 
narrow view of life and lacking the 
gumption to pull themselves out. I 
beg of you parents, don’t let an 
eight-hour day and 50 to 60 cents an 
hour keep your boy out of school.— 
[H. E. Cook, 


National Grange Next Month 


Details are rapidly being whipped 


into shape for the big meeting of the 
national grange at Boston, November 
10-19, which New England patrons 
intend to make the greatest event in 
gringe history. Two outstanding fea- 


tures will be the conferring of the 

enth degree and the splendid ex- 
hibit of New England agricuitural 
produets to occupy the entire exhibi- 
tion hall of Mechanics building in 
Boston. It is confidently believed 
there will be 20,000 patrons attending 
the session, not to mention the many 
others who will visit the agricultural 
show that is free to the public. 

The seventh degree will be con- 


ferred at 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
and 7 o’clock in the evening of Fri- 
day, November 12, with an antici- 
pated class of 10,000 to take this final 
degree of the order. In addition to 
the large number of candidates com- 


ing from New England, New York is 
Sending 1000 candidates, and several! 
Pullman. carloads are coming from 
Michigan, and not less than 30 states 
vill be represented among those who 
i the degree. This promises to 
it the largest initiation in num- 
‘ ever carried out by a fraternal! 
reanization in the country as well as 
representative. 
grange leaders say that the 
ultural display of farm products 
\ be the best ever seen in New 
ind. There are to be no prizes 
‘ no admission charge, with doors 
0} from 10 in the morning until 10 
zsht November 10-13. The su- 
e purpose of the exhibition is to 
New England agriculture and 
hasize the tmportant part the 
nge occupies in its development. 
_Another added feature of the ses- 
Sion is the securing of Dr Russell 
Conwell to give his lecture on Acres 
of diamonds, Friday morning, No- 
veluber 12, 
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IN 24% FAT 45% 
CARBOHYDRATES 50% FIBRE 0% 


CHAPIN & CO. 


HAMMOND, IND 











feed Unicorn. 


Porter County, Indiana, Cow 
Testing Association reports 
Morgan Brothers led all herds 
for August, 1920. Their 19 cows 
averaged 40.3 Ibs. fat and are 
fed Unicorn Dairy Ration the 
year round. 


the profits. 











CHAPIN & COMPANY 
Chicago 








There’s Nothing So Dark as the: | 
Inside of a Cow Unless— 


it’s the inside of a bag of feed. 


Look at feeds—they all appear 
alike and you can’t tell any- 
thing about them. 


Analyses and names don’t 
deliver the goods. 


The only proof of a cow or 
a feed is in the milk pail. 


Unicorn has been proved by 
scores of Testing Association 
winners to be the greatest milk 
and largest profit producer. 


If it is profits you want, then 


Forget the price and look at 






































Little pigs make hogs of 
themselves or UBIKO Pic MEAL 


HAT’S a hog’s time to me?” a farmer asked when we 

told him Ubiko Pig Meal would give him sturdier, 

healthier, full grown hogs in a shorter time. A hog’s 
time may not amount to much, but the feed he eats during an 
extra month or two costs money. 

Good stock and Ubiko Pig Meal mean quick growth, sound 
flesh and healthy coats. They mean more pork produced at a 
lower total cost for feed. 

The analysis is 18% protein; 5% fat and 8% fibre. 


Write for sample, prices and f: ull feeding directions, 
THE UBIKO MILLING CO. Dept, A CINCINNATI, OHIO 


We also make Union Grains, Ubiko Stock Feed, Calf Meal and Poultry Feeds 11 


BIKOg 


BALANGED| RATIONS 
For All Farm Stock 


















Greatest Work Shoe Made 


We spare no expense to make 
these shoes the greatest, 
solidest, and most com- 
fortable shoes made, A 
real shoe, strictly solid 
waterproof bellows 
\ tongue. Send no money 
: in advance, pay 
only on arrival_of 
your shoes, 

No risk, your 
money backif 
= want it, 











ust send 
this coupon, 
Black or Brown 


Grade A Sewed S $7.50 
Grade B Sewed . . $6.50 
Grade C Standard Screwed «+ $5.00 
Grade D Standard Screwed - $3.50 


I am buying them 
on approval,-my money back if I want it. 


NAMO. ccccccccccccccece cocce COlefcccccceccccsce 
AAAresBeccccccccccccccccccce BiZQccccesssceces oe 
Work. .oce++-0F Dress....se0e Catalog Free, 














% DOWN | 


ONE YEAR 
LU NG 


$ Buys the New Butterfly Jr. No. 234 
Light running, easy cleaning, 
close ekimming,,, Gerelte. 
TT eparators are 
NEW BU ERFLY guaranteed a 
lifetime against defects in material and work 
manship. i@ also in four larger sizes up to 
io, 8 shown here; sold on mm 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
and ona plan whereby they earn their own cost 
and more by what they save. Postal brings Free 
Catalog Folder, Buy from the manufacturer 
‘and «6 oney 2 


DOVER CO.» 2/72 Marshall Bi. Chicago 








For Your Protection Always Mention 
A, A, When Writing Advertisers 
























































Your table drink 
will never bother 
nerves or sleep 


if you quit coffee 
and 


drin 
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Fear awtiare 


| 4 
' A BEVERAGE 
}«| | Made of different parts of whest || 
8d @ smal! portion of Molgss¢® | | 4 
’ 


‘ | Postum Cereal Company. 
"th Barrur Caen, Mien USA 


~~ NET WEIGHT NGHT OUNCES 


& tt rr 






























If coffee troubles you, isnt 
it better to make the change 
now rather than later? 


Better health results and 
youll appreciate the econ- 
omy and convenience. 


AT GROCERS EVERYWHERE 
‘There’ss a Reason for Postum 
Made by Postum Cereal Co.Inc., Battle Creek Mich. 































t 45 Years on the Line 
Come to Headquarters for 


Cotton Seed Meal 





OWL DOVE 


Brand Brand 











BAR-Z JAY 


Brand 


F. W. Brode & Co. 


Established 1875. 
Incorporated 1915. 

4 MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Branches Dalias, Atlanta, Chicago. 
¢ Our Brand on the Tag 

Means Quality in the Bag 


Brand 








419 Eggs From 20 
Hens In 30 Days 


Mr. Dougherty Got This Result In 








October. Plan is Easily Tried. 




























for ordinary cases. 
Price includes war tax. 


MINERALS 
HEAVE ars 


CURES 
HEAVES 















RAPPERS 


“I tried Don Sung and the results were 
far past any expectations. I got 419 eggs 
in 30 days from 20 hens while moulting. I 
think this is wonderful, as they hardly laid 
at all before.”"—Frank Dougherty, 5940 BD. 


llth St., Indianapolis. 
E, J Mr. Doughert bought $1 

worth of Don Sung in Oc- 

tober and wrote this letter 

in November. Figure his 

profit on 35 dozen eggs rm 

hens that formerly laid lt- 
‘ tle or nothing. 

This may seund too good to be true, but 
it costs nothing to find out. We'll make 
you the same offer we made him. 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch re- 
sults for one month. If you don't find that 
it pays for itself and pays you a good 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) is @ 
scientific tonic and conditioner. It is easily 
given in the feed, improves the hen’s 
health and makes her stronger and more 
active. It tones up the egg-laying organs, 


and gets the eggs, no matter how cold or .- 


wet the weather. 

Don Sung can be obtained promptly from 
your druggist or poultry remedy dealer, or 
send $1.04 (includes war tax) for a pack- 
age by mail prepaid. Burrell-Dugger Co., 
214 Columbia Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DON SUNG 


Chinese for EggLaying 




















Our business is built on 
Honesty ! 

We have dealt honestly with trappers for 
forty cight successful years 
North America our shippers look to us for 
reliable grading and fair methods 

You can be sure of the same square-deal 
in shipping to Summerfield 

We Charge No Commission 
Get our market reports, shipping tags, etc 
SIMON SUMMERFIELD & CO St_Louis, Mo 
312N. Main St 
Large Handlers of Wool and Hides 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
Acd how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 
H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


Speciahsts in tanning Horse, Cow 
\ Gall ot any kind of hide with haw 
or fur on it 
coats, caps, gloves, ntuffs, rugs, 4 
etc., to your order. You save money 3 
and we save your furs. Free cata- 
log of stylish fur garments. Free. » 
instructions for handling furs. Fur § © 


garments 

repaired and made like new. 

We mount large and small game beds and 
fish White today 


655 WEST AVE. 
ROCHESTER N.Y. 











We make robes, 








and goods of all kinds 









FUR DRESSING 





“that might be on 





118 West 3st Street, 
New York, U.S. A. 


















For Your Protection Always 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers Fiemme paothane, 


Mention 


2. Fleming's Spavin Liquid 
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Details on Hen House Lighting 


When installing or changing electric lights 
in laying houses for poultry, what particu- 
lar kind of lights, color, shades or reflectors 
are considered best ?—[Ira W. Moore. 

It appears at the present time, ac- 
cording to Prof J. L. Strand of the 
Massachusetts college that 25 watt 
lamps installed in henhouses at a dis- 
tance of not more than 4% feet from 
the floor and at intervals of not more 
than 10 feet apart laterally, will give 
good illumination. The efficiency of 
such a system is greatly increased by 
the use of white reflectors of not less 
than 10 inches in diameter. The effi- 
ciency is still further increased to 


some extent by the use of white 
enamel paint in the interior of the 
houses. It is questionable, however, 


whether the cost of the enamel paint 
is warranted by the increased effi- 
ciency of the system. In no case 
should black building paper be used 
to cover the inside walls for protec- 
tion from cold in the houses. where 
lights are used, as the efficiency of the 
lighting system is very seriously re- 
duced by this practice. 

“There is great interest in. light 
poultry houses in New England,” 
writes Prof: William C. Monohan of 
the Massachusetts college. We rec- 
ommend two lights to a pen where it 
is convenient to have them and where 
the pen is more than 50 birds, rather 
than one light of double the candle 
power. Two lights minimize the 
shadows and giv: a better distribu- 
tion on the floor. Our practice is to 
use an ordinary flat reflector and have 
the light hang 4 feet from the floor, 
In some parts of Massachusetts mate- 
rially reduced rates are given for 
morning light and therefore many of 
our poultrymen are using that exclu- 
sively. However, where no reduced 
rates are given, personally I favor a 
night lunch from 7 to 8.30 p m, or 8 
to 9 pm. This practice works partic- 
ularly well with poultrymen who are 
none too skilled in handling birds, 
because the fowls can get their nor- 
mal amount of sleep and maintain 
better flesh without skilled regulation 
of feed. It is particularly desirable, I 
think, to use the night lunch when 
kerosene is a source of light.” 


Fixing Bee Colony for Winter 
CLARENCE FOOTE, NEW YORK 

Last July I caught a swarm of bees, putting 
them in a hive with the super frame. I took 
out the pound boxes from the super frame, 
leaving only the outside shell. When the 
hive was put in place and the door open the 
bees went to work. I have been uneasy for 
fear the bees would make comb in the ex- 
tension and not in the hive itself, as I wanted 
to put im the honey box next spring or re- 
move the super so as to make snug over- 
winter quarters. Upon examination I find the 
super two-thirds full of comb and about half 
of the comb full of honey. I set the extension 
on the ground in hopes the bees would go 
into the hive, but they did not do so. What 
should I do? Are the bees working in the 
frames in the hives and is the honey extra 
which is in the super on top?—[George Rich- 
ardson. 

The empty super body should have 
been removed from the top of the 
hive the next day after hiving the 
swarm, shaking in front of the hive 
entrance any bees that might adhere 
to it, and smoking down any bees 
the top of the 
frame. Since the swarm was hived 
so late in the season, I do not think it 
wise to move the super until next 
spring, as few swarms gathered at 
the time you gathered yours make 
enough honey to winter them 
through. A bee coiony in an eight- 
frame hive should weigh with hive, 
combs and stores, at least 70 pounds, 
while the 10-frame hive should weigh 
85 pounds. If there is not that 
weight, the colony should be fed a 
sugar syrup made by stirring two 
parts sugar, thoroughly dissolved in 
one part hot water. Hot water will 
warm the syrup at the time it is 
ready for the bees, which will be 
taken by the bees much more readily 
than cold syrup. 

A good way to do is to take a fric- 
tion-top tim pail of the push-in type, 
punch cover with about 100 aw! holes, 


fill pail with syrup. put on cover, and 
after leveling the hive, put the empty 
hive body on top of the hive and 
super containing the bees, Then sct 
the pail with cover end down next <9 
the bees so that the feeder sets leve). 
The air pressure or vacuum in the 
feeder will hold the feed until it is 
sucked out by the bees. If there is 
fall wild aster bloom or where ce!- 
lar wintering is practiced, about 1 
pounds of sugar should be fed in this 
way per colony to counteract poor 
stores and cellar moisture 

In wintering outdoors, a packing 
case should be built jnclosing the 
hive so that there is at least 4 inch:s 
of packing on all sides, at the bottom 
and at the top. An entrance should 
be made in line with the hive en- 
trance by boring %-inch auger hole; 
This avoids the draft of a long en- 
trance. A strip between the hiv: 
and the case above the entrances 
placed to prevent the hallway be- 
tween the two entrances from getting 
clogged with packing. Planer shav- 
ings make the best packing. If these 
are not available, straw, newspaper 
or sawdust may be used. 


G we 


Penalizing the Benefactors 
[From Page 5.] 

the modern day. If this spectacle 
were in any other circle, were any 
other class than farmers the victims, 
the daily press, the political orators, 
the labor leaders, the public official 
would have made electrical the civic 
atmosphere and the earth would have 
trembled; but farmers the victims, no 
protest is heard. 

No, not now. But later on will 
come the remedy, Not protest. th: 
goal, nor yet the solution. Not far 
the distance when will be reached 
that point when in any year the sur- 
plus appears, farmers themselves wil! 
take care of it. Wheat and corn ani 
oats and other similar crops in th: 
granaries, wool in the warehousey. 
potatoes in fuel alcohol, the good 
fruit only to market with the cul! 
otherwise used—and those portion 
marketed to be sold at a price to 
yield cost of production plus:a littl: 
profit, and what is over that save: 
for the next year when less will nee: 
to be produced. 

One of these days will come anoth- 
er tomorrow, when it will be see: 
that the farm producer will be doin: 
as are now doing the steel produce: 
the shoe producer, the cloth pro- 
ducer; in fact, as is now doing eve? 
producer in organized industry—sup- 
ply the market in accordance with 
demand, and if oversupplied quit pro- 
ducing until the shelves begin to em 
pty when production will be restored 
Cost plus profit, that is what the new 
day means. 


Indian Runners As Layers—J. RP. 
asks how long the laying season last 
for Indian Runner ducks, and if th: 
lay every day or every other day. In- 
dian Rumner ducks have the reputa- 
tion of being the best layers among 
the various breeds of ducks, and ex- 
ceptional records are at hand of -%"! 
or more eggs in the course of a year 
The natural laying season for duc 
is, of course, during the spring of 1) 
year, and if kept under wild cond:- 
tions and allowed to go their ow 
way, an Indian Runner will lay % 
nestful and set. Under barnyard con- 
ditions, however, the ducks are su-- 
ceptible to their environment, which 
with selection in breeding over i 
period of years has made _ India" 
Runner ducks good layers. There °s 
no more regularity concerning th: 
laying than there is with a chicke” 
andthe experience of duckmen va2- 
ries considerably with this. bree. 
However, from good laying stoc 
they should lay quite regularly and 
give three or four eggs a week dur- 
ing the spring of the year, several 4 
week during the summer and occa- 
sional eggs during the fall and win- 
ter, according to their environment 
and the stock from which they were 
bred. od 





production, yet total outturn for this 
pew asi many. years very im- 
nt. 
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Warehouse for Wool 


Preparations are being rush by the 
Ohio wool growers’ 
the housing and care of more than 
90.000,000 pounds of wool, of an esti- 
mated value. in excess of $15,000,000 
in a new warehouse at Columbus, O. 
This is the result of the conference 


of the mid-western section of the 
American federation of farm  bu- 
reaus held at Manhattan, Kansas, 


when the Columbus warehouse was 
chosen as one of the two which are 
to house all the pooled wool in the 
United States. 

This warehouse, which is the larg- 
est co-operative wool storage ein the 
country, will act as a clearing house, 
where all the pooled wool of Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, West Virginia and south- 
ern Illinois will be stored, graded and 
sola through a central control com- 
mittee. This committee will be com- 
posed of the best known agricultural 
experts and veteran sheep growers in 
the country. Each state will have a 
representative. 

The completion of the Columbus 
warehouse will greatly relieve condi- 
tions, as there are at present 50,000,000 
pounds of virgin wool on the market 
with no outlet and no place for stor- 
age.~ The Columbus plant is a gov- 
ernment licensed warehouse, the cer- 
tificates from which, by reason of 
that fact, are a bankable security. 
The co-operative character of the or- 
ganization and its large resources 
will enable it to finance a major por- 
tion of the fleece wool operations of 
the central wool-growing territory. 


Whitewash Stables Now 


It is a good time before herd goes 
into winter quarters to give the inte- 
rior of the cow stables a coat -of 
whitewash, Whitewash makes the 
stable light, gives it a clean appear- 
ance, and above all it cleans the 
walls and ceiling which so often be- 
comes grimy and’ dusty, and make it 
more difficult to produce clean milk. 

Here is a good formula for a 
whitewash that will stick well: Slake 
half a bushel of unslaked lime with 
boiling water. Cover during the pro- 
cess to keep in the steam. Strain the 
liquid through a fine sieve and add a 
peck of salt, previously dissolved in 
warm water. Then add three pounds 
ground rice, boiled to a thin paste 
and stirred in while hot. Next add 
one pound clear glue, dissolved in cold 
water hung over a fire. A half pound 
of whiting will give it a luster. To 
the above mixture add five gallons 
hot water and leave standing for a 
few days, covered to keep out .dirt. 
Applied hot, a pint of this wash will 
cover a square yard. 





Better Live Stock Marketing 

Definite changes for the better in 
the marketing of live stock from the 
farms are in sight. Plans set on foot 
at Chicago this month, should mean 
much to farmers and feeders, both 
in and out of the corn belt, looking 
to better and more far-reaching co- 
operative effort on the part of farmers 
to ship collectively and finally to mar- 


ket collectively at terminals. At the 
call of J. R. Howard, president 
American farm bureau federation, a 
group of about 100 thoroughly in- 


terested and efficient leaders in the 





association for 


Wool Warehouse at Columbus, O. 


live stock industry of the Middle West 
met, in conference at Chicago to set 
things in motion which ought to mean 
permanent betterment in the live 
stock industry along the lines of mar- 
keting. 

This meeting followed the im- 
pressive grain marketing conferences 
of late summer, and was upon some- 
what similar lines, although entirely 
distinct in personnel. Following a 
number of impressive addresses made 
by men closely identified with various 
farmers’ co-operative organizations, 
together with much discussion from 
the floor, the meeting finally took form 
in appointment of a working com- 
mittee to line up necessary action. 
This to be accompanied by most care- 
ful investigation of conditions in or- 
der that farmers and feeders may 
secure more reasonable profits in mar- 
keting meat animals. 

Pres Howard announced that prob- 
ably within a month he will be able 
to make public the names of the 15 
men composing this general com- 
mittee. Once organized, it is to work 
out so far as possible some definite 
scheme of effort, whereby some of 
the heavy expenses in marketing may 
be eliminated and. sales efficiency in- 
creased, thereby meaning better net 
returns to the efarmer who ships a 
car of live stock to Chicago or Omaha, 
or for that matter to Pittsburgh or 
Buffalo. The committee is to be en- 
tirely distinct in its membership from 
the grain marketing committee, ap- 
pointed some weeks ago; and is to be 
composed entirely of men _ closely 
identified, with the live stock industry. 

The meeting did not discuss the 
taking over of the various terminal 
stock yards by farmers. It will be 
recalled that under federal rulings, 
present owners are obligated to sell 
these, presumably to persons quite 
apart from those having interests in 
packing houses or the railroads. Some 
talk has been under way pointing out 
the possible merit of farmers, through 
co-operative effort, ultimately acquir- 
ing a large share in ownership of the 
yards, Pronouncements of a _ high 
federal court at Washington, form- 
ing the:next steps in disposing of the 
yards, were not available at the 
Chicago meeting, and this is perhaps 
one reason why the subject was not 
discussed. 


For Co-operative Sales at Terminals 


Interests centered very largely in 
the co-operative shipping associations, 
and perhaps even more so in the co- 
operative selling organizations at 
terminal stock yards! in common par- 
lance a farmer’s commission company 
to be established at each terminal. 
Coincident was the desire of a con- 
ference to secure more adequate re- 
ports, month by month, and week by 
week, of the number of stock avail- 
able in the country for shipment. The 
bureau of markets department of 
agriculture showed a willingness to 
co-operate. 

Much data were presented from the 
middle west showing the tremendous 
increase in number of co-operative 
local shipping associations, and also 
in the co-operative selling idea at the 
terminals at such big markets as 
Chicago, Omaha, St Paul, Kansas City, 
ete. These are now well established 
at many of these important centers, 
and are handling a large part of cur- 
rent arrivals. Regular commission 
rates are charged against these con- 
signments, but at the end of the year 
gratifying rebates, meaning vast sums 
of money in the aggregate are re- 
turned to the country locals. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist will announce the 
make-up of the: working committee 
of 15, as soon as the names are 
available. 
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1000 Eggs 
In Every Hen 





If You Keep Chickens, Cut This Out—Four to Seven Eggs a Week 


per Hen Through Cold Winter Season. 


With Eggs at Dollar 


a Dozen, Means $5.00 Profit per Hen in Next Six 
Months. Amazing Poultry Secrets Revealed by 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST POULTRY EXPERT 





This is an offer no reader of this paper 
who keeps chickens can afford to ignore. We 
will tell you why. 


Henry Trafford, Famous Poultry Expert and 
Breeder, for nearly eighteen years Editor of 
“Poultry Success,” has developed a new and 
remarkable system of rearing, breeding and 
feeding chickens for heavy egg production 
that seems certain to revolutionize the poultry 
industry and give five eggs or more for every 
egg produced to-day. This plan or system is 
explained in Mr. Trafford’s ‘1,000 Egg Hen” 
a free copy of which will be sent to any per- 
son who keeps six hens or more. 

Poultry keepers, following Mr. Trafford’s 
directions, learn how to start young pullets 
laying early; make old hens moult quickly 
and resume heavy laying during entire winter 
season, Most any hen will lay in spring 
when eggs are cheap. Mr. Trafford tells how 
hens lay four to seven eggs a week during 
coldest winter days when eggs sell at a dollar 
a dozen or more. His system shows how any 
breeder, with ordinary care, may get 1000 
eggs or more from nearly every hen in four 
years’ time at a net profit of $25.00. 





There is big money to be made with chick- 
ens this winter by the man or woman who 
gets the eggs. The time to get the hens 
ready for heavy winter laying is now. Mr. 
Trafford’s “1,000 Egg Hen” system tells how, 
and arrangements have been made whereby 
any reader of this paper may receive one 
copy absolutely free by using the Coupon be- 
low. Send no money, but cut out the Coupon 
and mail it with your name and address to 
Henry Trafford, 870N Tyne Bldg., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and the story of the 1,000 Egg Hen 
will be sent you by return mail.—[Adver- 
tisement, 





Oct. 23. 
N.. ¥. American Agriculturist 


FREE COUPON 


This Coupon entitles holder, pro- 
vided he keeps six hens or more, to 
one free copy of Mr. Trafford’s “1,000 
Egg Hen.” Write name and address 
plainly and enclose in envelope with 
this coupon. Address Henry Trafford, 
870N Tyne Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Heal Those Sore Teats 


A cow with sore or chapped teats will not do her best. 
But you can easily heal that condition and bring her 
back to full milk flow. 
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Antiseptic Compound 4 of 


WOOL FAT 


It prevents infection and aids Nature in restoring injured 
tissues, Use it also on horses for all skin and flesh sores. 


North Star Chemical Works, Inc. of ee 
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Seeking White Coal Power 


Several large water powers are likely to be 
developed soon, under the new federal law 
enacted after 10 years’ agitation. The big- 
gest scheme of all is to make the St Law- 
rence navigable from the rapids to the lakes, 
at the same time developing a million horse 
power on the American side. Some fear this 
would make useless New York state’s invest- 
ment of 250 million dollars in the Erie canal. 
But that ditch has been. almost useless for a 
good many years. Its falling waters are not 
even utilized for power. The farmers of the 
Empire state voted overwhelmingly against 
the canal’s enlargement at state expense, but 
were overruled by the city vote. Any plan 
for water power should provide fisheries so 
as to restore this source of food which rap- 
idly is being exhausted even in our rivers 
that flow into the sea. 


“asy Money 

A new way has been discovered for ma:- 
ing easy money. Get a state that buy : ink- 
ing funds bonds to appoint you its broker. 
Buy the bonds with the state’s monc, and 
charge the state several points more for the 
bonds when delivered, That seems to be the 
way New York docs it. From court record 
reports, it appears that somebody has 
pocketed about $800,000 in such sinking 
bond deals. This may have been going on 
for years. -Whose money? The _ people’s 
money, of course. Is public office no longer 
a public trust? 


You Have Something to Sell 


There is scarcely a farmer who does not 
have something to sell every once in a while, 
a little out of the ordinary or a bit of sur- 
plus. It may be a few excellent cockerels or 
pullets, a fine, splendid calf or two, a few 
pounds or bushels of seed, some unusually 
good pigs that ought to be used for breeders, 
an extra pup, well bred, but which should be 
on a farm and not killed. Then, too, there 
may be a tool that is unused, or a farm hand 
who is wanted, or a farm manager who is 
looking for a place. These are just a few of 
the odds and ends of farm life; and they rep- 
resent one phase. But there is another. 
For every time something is-for sale there is 
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a market. There are thousands of farmers 
who would buy a pup or a cockerel, some 
seed, a calf, a pig or a trio, and dozens of 
other things if they knew just- where the 
same were obtainable. It is to help our 
readers from both ends that your market 
place page is conducted. Look this over in 
this issue. If you have something to sell, 
try out the department; if there is something 
you have been looking for maybe that very 
thing is listed in this very issue. Your mar- 
ket place is the readers’ page, and we hope 
each of you will make the most of it. 


Not Our Views 

On another page appears an advertise- 
ment of the Nestle company. This is a paid 
advertisement, and is a sample of what the 
milk dealers have been spreading before city 
readers throughout New York state. Need- 
less to say, every reader knows that Amer- 
ican Agriculturist does not endorse what is 
stated in this advertisement. 


Another Ten Stroke by American Farm 
Bureau Federation! 


Its live stock conference at Chicago last 
week results in the appointment by President 
Howard of a committee of 15 to investigate 
and report upon the improved system for 
marketing cattle, sheep and hogs. If its 
personnel is as able and representative as 
that of the farmers’ grain marketing com- 
mittee, our farmers will be more than 
pleased. With nearly 4000 local shipping 
associations through which western farmers 
already send their live stock to market, it 
will not be so difficult to take the next step. 
Prospects are improved also by the success 
of farmers’ co-operative live stock commis- 
sion companies, which during the past two 
years have come to transact an increasing 
volume of the sales of live stock on the great 
markets of the west. Both the grain and 
live stock committees, of course, will give 
due attention to the interests of the eastern 
states. 


Farmers Saved the Day 


There is plenty of evidence that farmers 
have succeeded in producing generous har- 
vest for 1920. There are not likely to be 
bread lines and starvation so freely predicted 
early last spring. And why? Largely be- 
cause farmers were 100 per cent American 


and_continued to demonstrate that work and . 


production were the surest and best way out 
of the tangled situation in which the country 
found itself. In the face of exasperating 
and adverse conditions, the farmer stuck to 
his job, doing an honest day’s work and then 
a little more, 

By so doing there is liftle doubt but he 
will be out of pocket money millions of dol- 
lars through overproduction which a disor- 
ganized Europe cannot absorb. Yet this 
country has been well served. Most fortu- 
nately, industry in general is waking to the 
situation and is announcing lower prices to 
an overburdened public. 

It is thoroughly wholesome to see other in- 
dustries than farming take less profit, or an 
even break, that we all may get back to hard 
sense, hard money and hard work. Farmers 
have shown the merit of keeping heads level 
and feet upon the ground and they have 
again proved that agriculture is the world’s 
greatest stabilizing influence. 

American Agriculturist once more re- 
minds industry of these facts and trusts the 
lesson will be remembered. The folly of un- 
limited credit to manufacturing industries 
(many of them semi-luxuries) was apparent 
to farmers. It only served to further handi- 
cap agriculture by outbidding farmers in the 
labor and raw material markets. But a grate- 
ful people view with relief the dawning of a 
better day. 

Now let all remember the sacrificing and 
indispensable part agriculture played. 
Mother Earth is the source of all wealth and 
prosperity. Farmers best know how to se- 
cure from Her the bumper crops that mean 





national success. Hence, may there never be 
more folly of sideswiping agriculture and in 
devious ways handicapping the tiller of the 
soil. Such obstacles can only lead to a de- 
clining agriculture approaching Russian 
peasantry and to general industry cutting off 
its nose to spite its face. 


Reserve Board Criticised 


Last week in Washington a convention of 
agricultural producers from the south and 
western states severely criticised the federa! 
reserve board because of little consideration 
to farmers in way of agricultural credits for 
marketing crops. This convention had been 


. called by Charles S. Barrett, president of the 


farmers’ union, and J. S. Wanamaker of the 
cotton association. The meeting was at- 
tended largely by cotton and wheat growers. 
The cotton representatives declared that it 
would cost them 37% cents to raise the 1920 
crop, and wheat growers that it would cost 
$2.77 a bushel to grow the wheat produced 
in 1920. These representatives claim that 
40-cent cotton and $3 wheat were fair prices 
and prices to which farmers were entitled. 
Senator Smith of South Carolina was so 
bold as to declare, “that farmers should 
strike and refuse to market their- crops.” 
Senator Smith is of the opinion that farmers 
are producing too much preduce, and he ad- 
vised a nation-wide check on agricultura| 
production. He contends that the federai 
reserve board is to blame for the situation 
in refusing credit to banks that would help 
farm growers to market their crops. He 
contends that this eredit has been extended 
to commercial and urban interests, but de- 
nied to agricultural regions. He opposed the 
idea that farmers should be confronted al- 
ways when they ask for the same attention 
that other interests get, that “the govern- 
ment wouid frown on that.” “The govern- 
ment is the people and we are a democracy,” 
he answered. “Farmers are entitled to the 
same governmental attention as are other 
people. Besides, one-half of the entire 
wealth of the nation is invested in farms and 
their equipment, and nearly one-half of the 
entire products produced in a year are those 
that come from the farm, yet our credit sys- 
tem in finance centers around urban inter- 
ests, with little or no attention to those of 
agriculture.” The keynote of the entire con- 
ference was, that farmers are entitled to cost 
of production and a reasonable profit. Some 
speakers opposed Senator Smith in urging 
that farmers stop production. “If too much 
is produced, we will curtail,” they said, “but 
the nation will be fed and clothed just the 
same.” Because of low prices for farm prod- 
ucts in proportion to cost and higher wages 
offered in the city for commercial labor, farm 
labor has left the farm. Until this situation 
is reversed this will continue. One speaker 
declared that unless farmers were justly 
treated so as to receive costs on this year’s 
crop, inevitable hunger would result. One 
speaker declared that it had become the pol- 
icy of the government through the federal 
reserve board to force wheat from $2.55 a 
bushel, the price obtaining some weeks ago, 


to $1.60 as a price for the bulk of the crop. 


“This drive is on,” the speakers declared. 
“This simply means,” the speaker said, “that 
the government is using its authority to 
manipulate the market.” 

“Is there no law to bring officers of the 
governmenteto try them for malfeasance in 
office? If the secretary of the treasury and 
the federal reserve board are violating the 
law, can’t we get at them as violators?” This 
was: the general attitude of the speakers. 
They felt that farmers are being made the 
goat in order that the cost of living may be 
forced down, that the labor of the farmer be 
cast into the discard and he given nothing, 
but that the labor of the already high-paid 
city workers be maintained at present levels. 





Timber Conservation—Forest devastation 


must be stopped. Lands now in forest must 


be kept continuously productive; forest lands 
now devastated and idle must be put to work. 
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answer by mail 


COMPLAINT | 


American: Agriculturist, October 23, 3920 


-— Orange Judd Service Bureau —= 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


Gn. send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all {ho papers about’ i and taslece 10 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
from American Agriculturist 
showing that you are a 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal questions for which 
is desired 
accompanied by one dollar ($1). 


paid-up subscriber ; 





a personal 
should each be 
No charge 


SATISFACTION 


whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber’s question. 























Just One of Many 

Do you know if Nova Scotian and Mexican 
mining company is still in existence 7—[D. 
B. C. 

This company was incorporated un- 
der laws of state of Maine. We have 
peen informed by secretary of state 
this company filed no returns since 
1905, was suspended in 1909 for non- 
payment of franchise tax and excused 
in 1910, having ceased to transact 
business. From this you will under- 
stand stock has no market value. 


Ask Before, Rather Than After 
No, not any of it for us—‘‘People’s 
profit Sharing Co, to consist of a 
million people each putting up $10— 
a total of $10,000,000." Let those 
Boston promoters first put up a mil- 
lion of their own hard cash, and 
build up their trade by good goods at 
fair prices. Since the Ponzi fiasco, 
the public is wary of promotions 
emanating from Boston, especially if 
their talk is tremendous profits. 

Nor do we consider it wise or pru- 
dent to invest in any of these hifalu- 
tin schemes to start a new chain of 
retail stores. As for oil wells, those 
fly-by-night mailed prospectuses are 
dying almost as fast as the leaves are 
now falling! BEFORE parting with 
your good money in the many things 
that may be offered, you have the 
privilege of asking our advice as 
stated in heading of this department. 
After you have parted with your 
money, even Orange Judd Service 
Bureau may not be powerful enough 
to recover it for you! 


Labor and Prices 
i, WARREN PHELPS, FRANNKLI COUNTY, O 


Labor demanded 20 to 30 cents a 
shock for cutting corn of 144 hills. 
The variation is due to size and 
weight of corn. Labor keeps up in 
price. Worth of corn has greatly de- 
clined over a year ago. Farmers are 
not excited about these high costs. 
They learned that they did not need 
to be in a hurry to cut corn, in fact, 
don’t need to cut the stalks at all. 
This year corn did not mature as 
early aS common, hence letting it 
stand in the stalk will bring matu- 
rity and permit the corn to dry out 
more than it otherwise would. Corn 
may be husked in the standing stalk. 
Farmers are able to do this because 
they have had a splendid crop of 
other feed. 

The clover crop from seed sown in 
the spring wheat grew so rank this 
summer and fall after the wheat was 
cut that some farmers got a crop of 
hay this year. In many fields four 
crops of alfalfa were obtained. The 
general hay crop was good also. Less 
torn stover, however, will not handi- 
tap the average feeder, hence farm- 


ers generally are not much worried 
over the attempts to hold up price of 
farm labor. Anyway, at present prices 
of farm products, high wages are not 
justified, particularly where the labor 
lives on the farm and escapes the 
high prices of cities, The coming year 
should see a recession in prices of 
farm labor. 


W. J. W.: No loans are made by 
nation of state upon the farmers’ 
stock or crops. The federai farm loan 
system lends only on security of first 
mortgage. That system is tied up for 
some months by a test case in the 
supreme court. 


H. V. Greene Co says that it does 
not now control either Commercial 
or Mutual finance corporations, but 
that it did sell their securities. The 
Greene Co is not now offering securi- 
ties in Motor Finance. 


The Fur Market is congested with 
large supplies of raw furs, in the 
hands of dealers and manufacturers. 
A strike among manufacturers plus 
the consumers’ strike against high 
prices for made-up furs combined to 
reduce the demand and to lower the 
prices for furs to be trapped this 
winter. 
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Buried Hopes or thé Poorhouse. 


What Awaits at End of Road? 


The road of speculative investments cannot end except in Cemetery of 
MORAL—Inguire of Orange Judd Serv- 








‘wy Bureau, BEFORE NOT AFTER investing. 
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The joy of Light! 


LL you who supply the country with its q 
food-and are known far and wide as the 
progressive American farmer—all you 

who have an honest pride in your farm—con- 
sider a moment the joy of city light; bri/liant, 
instantaneous, noiseless clear-light. 


Among the assets of your farm be able to 


OLT. 


TRAD! 


CARBIDE LIGHTING AND COOKING PLANT 


because one of these carbide gas plants not 
only increases the value of your farm but saves 
you time—energy—health—money. 


The big advantage of a Colt plant is that at 
the twist of a finger it instantly makes ready 
the gas Hot Plate and smoothing iron, as well 
as light in the house and barns, 


No matches required, no dirt, no trouble, and 
the upkeep cost is small. 


A post card will bring full information about 


J. B. Colt C 


30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
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BACKS THIS SAW 
HERTZLER & ZOOK 

Portable 8 AW 

Wood 

is easy to operate. 

No. 1 is the best ben 

cheapest saw made to which 

a ripping table may bo a 

tached. Guaranteed 1 ye 

Money refunded if not setlge 

factory. Write for catalogs 


2 HERTZLER & ZOOK CO, 
Box 6 Belleville, Pa. 


































Kill Rats wy 


In France the World’s greatest 
laboratory has discovered a germ 
that kills rats and mice by science. 
ly safe. Cannot harm 

= — beings, dogs, cats, birds, 
chickens or Quickly clears dwellings and out- 
——_ with @ no offensive after-effects. It is called 


on os free book on rats 


Free Book =: and _ mice, telling “about 


K. B. Virus, Ltd., 121 West (5th Street, New York 


Indoor Closet $11.35 


Have a sanitary odorless toilet in the 
house anywhere you want it. The 
Bennett requires no plumbing. Chem- 
ically disinfected. ly made of 
enameled steel with nicely finished 
wood seat. A necessity for invalids. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Descriptive circular sent on request. 


BENNETT HOMES (Equipment Dept.) 


465 Main St., - . North Tonawanda, N. 
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Special 11-Day Offer 
We will offer for 11 days only 
this wonderful high grade dress $4.59 


shoe. Made of finest leather 
with gun metal vamp; smooth, dull top; and top 
grade sole leather, up- -to-date style. A shoe 
= — that would cost $7 in our own 
chain stores. Our system of 
national selling panes this 
great saving possib! 
Send ne money, just aa coupon 
postman when, the shoes: 
















































et. over 22 years. Sales last 


year over $1,000,000.00 
RAMBLER SHOE CO., Dest Dept. 436, NEW YORK CITY 
while dress will vay 


++ awd tirely satisfactory lcan 
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ork Globe. 
ew York State. 
McCann Calls on Nestle’s Food 
C to Fight 
ompany to Figh 
Threatened Ruin of Milk Industry Now Up to Manufac. 
turers, Who are Doing Nothing to Enlighten Farmer 
. ° e 9 
Against Trickery of Dairymen’s League 
By ALFRED W. McCANN 

The threatened domoralization of the dairymen are now running 
the milk supply of New York State fourteen milk plants; how the 
promises not only to throw the un- farmers will pool the proceeds of 
suspecting farmers back ten years, their sales and divide them on a 
but to undo, at the expense of the pro rata basis; how the manufac- 
finest milk in the world, all the turers during the war reached out 
good work done since 111. and took over condenseries, cream- 

Threatening to wreck the ma- eries and cheese factories, disman- 
chinery of milk production and dis. tling plants and ruthlessly destroy- 
tribution under the pretext of im- ing the farmer’s market, 
proving it, the Dairymen’s League I challenge you to name a single 
aims a blow at every home, Appar- plant that you or any other manu- 
ently there is no legal barrier to facturer dismantled or attempted to 
stem this mad movement toward dismantle to the detriment of the 
chaos. Accordingly, in a desperate farmer or to the destruction of his 
effort to arouse public opinion to market either during the war or 
some adequate realization of the since the war. 
enormity of the issue, I am address- The farmer himself knows that 
ing this open letter to the Nestle’s you enlarged plants and extended 
Food Company, 130 William street, their scope under  win-the-war 
New York city, so that this, the pressure applied by the Food Ad- 
largest milk company in the world, ministration. The farmer ought to 
may either take up arms in a fight know that had you done what the 
which the people as a whole don’t league now accuses you of doing 
even suspect is going on or quit you would have gone to a federal 
cold without a struggle. prison on charges of aiding the 

Gentlemen :—As a citizen, a tax- enemy. 
payer, and the father of growing What effort have you made to 
children, I ask you what, if any- lay the truth before the farmer 
thing, you intend to do to defend who is now being fed with such 
the State of New York against the stuff? 
most deadly milk peril by which, in R. D. Cooper, president of the 
a long siege of thinly disguised So- Dairymen’s League, says that the 
vietism, it has yet been menaced. storehouses are crammed with 

" sn . condensed milk made with high- 
Yoy Are Doing Nothing. ; priced sugar, and that as sugar 

You are a big factor in the milk has dropped 10 cents a pound in 
industry. You are permitting the the last two months, the manufac- 
press agents of the Dairymen’s tyrer now proposes to work off his 
League to clutter up the news- high-priced stuff before making a 
papers with falsehoods and half- new supply with low-priced sugar. 
truths designed to arouse public Cgoper says that, as it takes twenty 
support of a movement headed pounds of sugar to make a case of 
straight for disaster. As far as the condensed milk, it costs $2 a case 
public knows, you are doing noth- jess to manufacture today than it 
ing and saying nothing to uncover qid two months ago. ™ 
the truth. You have sat in many 
eee Dairymen’s League Farmer Believes Falsehood. 

clas, 

The manufactured reports of What have you done to expose 
what happened behind those closed for the farmer’s benefit the deceit 
doors always fooled the people to of this propaganda? Doubtless the 
believe that the differences between farmer believes the league's state- 
the farmer and the milk plant had ments that the manufacturer 
been composed. Invariably within threatens to close his plant against 
the month of these press-agent the farmer’s milk because he is 
falsehoods the Dairymen’s League loaded up with condensed milk sat- 
officials wou'd be out again with a urated with high-priced sugar and 
new knife sharpened for stabbing must therefore let the farmers turn 
and carving. their milk into the gutter until he 

You and your commercial rivals can get rid of his high-priced stuff. 
have always been pictured as the Have you even thought of in- 
head devils who would have to be forming the farmer, over the head 
slaughtered if the farmers were of the league, that of the total pro- 
ever to come into their own. I duction of condensed milk in the 
challenge you to show a single in- United States last year, consisting 
stance in which any of the facts of 39,100,000 cases, only 13,400,000 
laid by you before the Dairymen’s contained sugar, and that the bal- 
League oflicials were ever passed ance, nearly 26,000,000 cases, was 
on by those officials to the farmers. EVAPORATED MILK, in which 

\ I challenge you to show a single not a_ single ounce of sugar was 
instance wherein you have ever used? 
gone over the head of the league I challenge you to name a single 
direct to its members to show them instance in which you have tried 
the folly of their blind surrender for the enlightenment of the de- 
of all their rights and privileges in ceived and irritated farmer to ex- 
t law and equity to a group of agita- plode this falsehood, so that he 
\ tors whose only ability to engineer might get some hint of the miser- 
i the huge and complicated industry able advantages the Dairymen’s 
of the great state of New York is League now strives to take of him 
based upon the calamitous failure at the expense of all his rights and 
of the Country Milk Company—a privileges in the furtherance of its 
failure which the Dairymen’s own blind purposes and czar-like 
League discreetly ignores when ad. ambitions. 
dressing the farmer. Why hasn’t the farmer been in- 
ys Soe formed that the surplus milk which 
Should Be In Prison, has backed up as a huge unsalable 

I now havé before me a batch of flood in this country is not in the 
propaganda in the form of hand- form of sugared milk, and why 
outs submitted by the Dairymen’s does the Dairymen’s League turn 
League to unsuspecting editors and this truth upside down in order to 
publishers, It’s like the stuff re- make a point that will bolster up 
leased in yesterday’s papers, in and support its distorted and 
which the league officials tell how wicked conclusions? 

\ 
ms — 
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Innocent Editors Fall. 


R. D. Cooper tells us that if con- 
densed milk were sold in an “un- 
restricted market” the retail price 
to the consumer would be greatly 
reduced. : 

Always the consumer is to be the 
beneficiary of the Dairymen’s 
League, which now asks the farmer 
to sell his soul to its officials, yet 
always the falsehoods and half 
truths essential to fooling farmer 
and consumer alike are peddled out 
by the league, as if an honest pur- 
pose could be served in the long 
run by a policy of trickery and de- 
ceit. 

How can the farmer be blamed 
for listening to this compound of 


-Holy Writ and crap, when there is 


nobody to set him right, and when 
the columns of the Dairymen’s 
League News are not open to plain 
statements of facts that would re- 
fute the falsehood or neutralize the 
deadliness of the poisoned pill 
which the farmer is asked to swal- 
low? 

The league says that if condensed 
milk were sold in an “unrestricted 
market” the retail’ price to the con- 
sumer would be greatly reduced. 
Yet the league brazenly announces 
a policy of such air-tight restric- 
tion, in which nothing but higher 
prices are ever talked of, that the 
wonder is the innocent editors fall 
so easily for this sort of buncombe: 

As a citizen, taxpayer and father. 
just as deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of the milk industry as you or 
the farmer can possibly be, I de- 
mand to know what, if anything. 
you have done to make the farmer 
realize the un-American character 
of the iron-clad agreement which 
the league now says the great bulk 
of its members has approved. 


Cheese Milk Versus Clean Milk. 

Does the farmer know that in 
section 9 of that agreement, which 
drags him into a complicated maze 
of unseen and unknown problems 
and dangers, he deliberately, with 
his eyes wide open, throws himself 
with every other farmer of the 
state into a sausage machine con- 
structed to turn out a link of 85,000 
frankfurters, each one of them the 
same in size, shape and color? 

Does he» know that the farmer 
who produces cheese-milk under 
that agreement will get the same 
price for it as the farmer who pro- 
duces clean milk, and that in this 
one particular alone under the 
proposed new order of things there 
will be no incentive on the part of 
any farmer to produce clean milk? 

Dees he know that the farmer 
whose land is worth $200 an acre 
and who is equipped to produce the 
highest grade milk ever produced 
in the world will be reduced to the 
same dead level as that occupied 
by the farmer whose land is worth 
$50 an acre, whose cows never 
have the manure scraped from 
their flanks, and whose milk at this 
moment isn’t allowed in any form 
to enter the city of New York. 

Does he know that under that 
clause the Dairymen’s League can 
deduct anything it chooses for ex- 
penses from the proceeds of sales 
which it proposes to blend into one 
general socialistic fund? 


“Fraud” Versus Stupidity” 

Does he realize that section 10, 
which permits the league, however 
stupid its management, to buy vast 
tracts of land, to build warehouses, 
plants, whole towns if necessary. 
provides that the farmer shall be 
given a certificate of indebtedness 
(heaven help the farmer and the 
country banker) at the end of the 
year, payable probably in five years, 
and at the end of the second and 
third and fourth year he will be 
given another certificate of indebt- 
edness, thus setting in motion a 
sort of Ferris wheel that will keep 
him hanging in the air tied up 
tight to the league’s designs? 

Has the farmer the faintest con- 
ception of the meaning of section 
11, to which his signature surren- 
ders unconditionally both soul and 
body, sewing up his manhood in a 


‘Aimerican Agriculturist, October 
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,an open letter, addressed 


This letter deals with the 
We print herewith the 


bag and handing it over with al! 
his legal rights, so that “in the ab- 
sence of fraud,’”’ which can always 
be camouflaged as .“‘stupidity,” he 
will have no redress against dis- 
aster? 

Of course, there was no “fraud” 
in connection with the Country 
Milk Company’s $400,000 § failure. 
about which the league says noth- 
ing. Against “fraud” he might 
have a claim, but against “stupid 
management” never. 

What have you done to bring this 
fact home to the farmer? 

The Dairymen’s League is selling 
condensed milk today at a dollar a 
ease under your price. What price 
does it pay the farmer for the milk 
that goes into that case? The 
league would have the consumer 
believe that it pays the farmer th» 
same price that: you pay him, and 
that eventually the farmer will get 
more for his milk than he now gets 
from you, and it uses’the fake 
sugar argument to prove its point. 
What have you done to meet that 
fake argument? 

League Headed For Ruin. 

Have you at any time attempted 
to prove to the farrher that the 
league itself has brought about the 
present crisis, and that, blaming 
you for closing the doors of your 
plants, it (the league) has made it 
impossible for your plants to con- 
vert the farmer’s milk,. without a 
penny profit to anybody but -the 
farmer, on a short-time period, into 
cheese and butter? 

Have you attempted to-show the 
farmer that if the league succeeds 
in the present threat to take over 
the entire industry of the state a 
la Lenin and Trotzky it will make 
it impossible to operate the plants 
t all? 

Isn’t it true that the Dairymen’s 
League notified you that if you 
didn’t keep all your plants open 
you wouldn’t get any milk at all, 
and that you had to keep your 
plants open, even though you didn't 
know what to do with the milk 
pouring in upon you? 

Isn’t it true that the league pro- 
poses to settle its accounts with the 
farmer at the end of lang-time pe- 
riods, as against your monthly pay- 
ments in cold cash, and that under 
the proposed system an army of 
bookkeepers will send out S544") 
checks figured on a pro rata frac- 
tional basis congested with hair- 
splitting differentials and delicate 
adjustments, minus deductions for 
the certificates of indebtedness and 
unaudited expenses of the league? 

Pooling Folly Exploded. 


Have you ever tried to make the 
farmer see the folly of this as it 
has worked out, for instance. in 
Chicago, where one set of farmers 
receiving $3.50 for 3 per cent. milk 
are obliged to pool their lot with 
another set of farmers receiving 
$2.17 for 3 per cent. milk, so that 
the good milk is penalized for be- 
ing good and the poor milk is re- 
warded for being poor? 

The _ self-certified experiments 
now tinkering with an industry di- 
rectly affecting the life of every 
child may assume that unrestra ned 
recklessness is justified in putting 
over their scheme of wildcat e!- 
thusiasm, hypocrisy and presump- 
tion. Personally they have nothing 
to lose, but every farmer has much 
to lose and every child has still 
more to lose. 

You and the other manufactur- 
ers must, as individuals, bear the 
brunt of getting the truth home (0? 


. nel 
the farmer. The ordinary channe's 
aré 


by which he can be reached are 
closed to you. You must, on — 
ant 


own initiative, devise ways - 
means that will enable you to reach 


him, It is your duty to reach him 
and as one more interested in = 
you 


children of this state than in 
or in the farmer. I feel I have 4 
great moral right in urging you t? 
an exercise of your plain duty 
the face of this crisis and in = 
manding of you an accounting ° 
your stewardship. ae 
What are you going to do about 
° 
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Mr. McCann, You Have Challenge 


American, SPE NeeA Peake. 


to Nestle’s Food Co. appeared in the New 


situation existing in the Milk Industry in 
letter in full and with 


Us in an Open Letter and We Reply 





We Have No Quarrel with the Dairymen’s League, But We 
Admit the Necessity of Warning the Farmer Against 
the Conduct of the League Officials. 





The Milk Supply of the Entire State Is Threatened, As You Point Out 
But the Cure Is in the Hands of the Farmer, Not Ours. 


— W. McCann, 

New York Globe, 

New York City, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Your open challenge to us has 
given us no little concern. We feel 
quite as keenly our duty in the mat- 
ter of opening the farmer’s eyes as 
you do, but how, we ask you, are we 
to proceed against a conspiracy of 
silence which thus far neither we 
nor anybody else, as far as we can 
learn, has ever been able to pene- 
trate? 

The Dairymen’s League officials 
regard the farmer as their exclusive 
property. Buyers of milk like our- 
slves have not only been told to 
keep off, but have been ordered to 
keep off. As late as September 8 we 
communicated our position to the 
Dairymen’s League officials, telling 
them we could not buy milk after 
September 30. 

It was then intimated that buyers 
had but one avenue open to them 
for the discussion of matters affect- 
ing the welfare of the farmer, and 
that avenue was the Dairymen’s 
League. 
The League officials neglected to 
pass our information to the farmer, 
and again we request the issue at 
our Utica meeting, September 13. 
The League officials again failed to 
advise the farmer fully, fairly or 
squarely as to our position, but ac- 
wally and by direct statement, as 
well as by innuendo, challenged the 
integrity and the sincerity of purpose 
of the men who have been buying 
and paying for the farmer’s milk for 
years, 

The League’s executive committee 
has been the cuttle-fish of the dairy 
industry for too long a time. We 
know of no issue which it has not 
clouded in placing its own interests 
above the interests of the farmer. It 
has resorted to foul play, the busi- 
hess bludgeon and the strike, and 
has not hesitated to paralyze, at least 
temporarily, the milk manufacturing 
industry in this state. 

What Are We Going to Do About It? 


You ask us what we are going to 
do about it. Certainly through the 
League officials we can do nothing 
and only by a round-about way can 
We reach the farmer to tell him 


'Tankly and fully the deceits under 


which he labors and the dangers 
tat menace him. 
Unfortunately the farmer has been 


80 poisoned by the League against 
Ws that he suspects the honesty of 
every word we utter. He has been 


educated by the League to see some 
hidden purpose in everything we do, 
So that no matter how frank or 
honest ur free from self-interest our 


tttitude toward him might be, our 
words are discounted even before 
hey ar spoken. 

, There is no doubt at all that many 
‘4rmers fully realize the vicious na- 
wed of ‘he agreement by which the 
momar n's League officials seek to 
‘ind its vietim hand and foot, mak- 
pa of the farmer, the farmer’s wife 
ona the farmer’s children mere 
_ tels. Nothing short of industrial 
— is contemplated for the 
© aed ind we doubt that even you, 
tee h ‘ve studied the facts, fully 
of den. wildness of the scheme 

i 


(lism purposed for him. 
Cutting Down the Milk Check. 
tecettai nly the farmer’s wife is in- 
tent’ a in keeping the mortgage off 
or p. , but we don’t know whether 
net she has noticed that a part 








of the returns her husband should 
receive on the fifteenth of each 
month for his milk will not be paid 
until after, the close of each year, 
and that then he will receive not 
money but a certificate of indebted- 


ness, a note, a promise to pay. 
She may not realize that this 
means a trip to the banker to bor- 


row money, but when enough of 
the certificates of indebtedness pile 
up, there will be nothing left but a 
mortgage. 

What good will be accomplished 
by telling her that the League pro- 
poses to make further deductions 
from her husband’s income to create 
a special fund to retire loans, which 
means that the League is going to 
borrow money and deduct from her 
husband’s milk checks to satisfy the 
loans? 

The deductions from the monthly 
milk checks will be used in building 
warehouses, plants, to purchase 
land, to buy equipment, to provide 
working capital, ete. Obviously these 
deductions won’t keep the farm go- 
ing, but what the farmer doesn’t 
get as an individual, the League's 
officials will get. They have first call 
on the fund, and the farmer who 
signs the agreement signs a blank 
check authorizing the League to 
draw on him for an_ unlimited 
amount. 


He Signs Away His Birthright. 

Could anything be more preposter- 
ous? Could the attitude of the 
League officials toward its own mem- 
bers be more insulting? It assumes 
that the farmer is of such a low 
order of intelligence that he won't 
see for himself the noose prepared 
for his neck and that what no right- 
thinking business man would permit 
to be done to him, the farmer will 
not object to. 

We agree with you that paragraph 


10 of the proposed agreement is 
vicious enough, but look again at 


paragraph 11, which stops the farm- 
er forever from asking for an ac- 
counting. Mismanagement of the 
grossest kind, not in a small way but 
in a business amounting to more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars a 
year, with stupendous losses of the 
farmer’s money, may result. But, 
having signed away his right to a 
hearing in court or anywhere else, 
all he can do is wring his hands 
and say: “I wish I had been wiser.” 

What can we do to prevent the 
farmer, worked up to a great pitch 


of excitement by agitators and 
schemers, from signing away his 
birthright and also from signing 


to regain it? 
knows that 
milk manu- 


away his right ever 
Perhaps the farmer 
the warehouses of all 


facturers are now glutted with un- 
sold milk. At any ‘rate, paragraph 
12 of the agreement the League 


wants him to sign stipulates that on 
the 25th day of each month he will 


be paid approximately (note that 
word “approximately’’) the amount 
realized from the milk and dairy 


products sold and paid for during 
the preceding month (note those 
words “sold” and “paid for’) after 
the aforesaid deductions have been 
made. 


Look at the Facts. 
A—The goods must be sold and 
paid for; 
B—Deductions will be made. 
C—Only an approximate amount 
of what is then due the farmer will 
be paid to him. 





d You don’t even refer 
13, 


it our reply. 


NESTLES FOOD CO., Inc. 


to paragraph 

Mr. McCann, yet it authorizes the 
League officials to pledge the farm- 
e:’s property for loans that they may 
decide to make. Even should he 
grunible at this, it would be too Iate, 
tor he agrees not to withdraw froin 
the agreement without being subject 
to the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the by-laws of the asso- 
ciation, 

As these by-laws have not yet 
been framed or adopted, he cannot 
know what they are and in all prcb- 
ability will have no voice or part in 
the making of them. Yet doubtless 
if we ask him if he is still thinking 
about ‘signing that blank check on 
his own, future, he will assume we 
have some kind of an axe to grind, 
some concealed card up our sleeve. 

We don’t think the farmer has 
seen any statements of the losses 
incurred under Dairymen’s League 
management in the last’ twelve 
months at the plants already estab- 
lished at his expense. How are we 
to get a statement of those losses into 
his hands in order to help him and 
decide for himself what is being done 
te him? Even if he asked for such 
a statement now, do you think he 
would get it, Mr. McCann, when you 
know that it would help him to de- 
cide to stay out and not sign up? 


League Officials Afraid of Truth. 

The Dairymen’s League officials 
know that, and to prevent the farm- 
er inquiring too much into his, own 
business in the future they ask him 
now to sign an agreement waiving 
all his rights in law or equity to an 
accounting. 

Why should the farmer or his wife 
be asked to waive any rights? His 
farm represents sweat and toil, labor 
by day and night, and yet he is 
asked to turn over the fruits of that 
labor to the tender mercies of out- 
siders who have “a magnificent 
scheme for his benefit.” 

He wouldn’t turn over his wife or 
his money in this fashion to his own 
country lawyer, his family doctor, 
his clergyman, or anyone else, and 
at the same time waive all his rights 
to an accounting; yet his lawyer, his 
doctor and his clergyman are his 
own townspeople and he knows ‘them 
intimately and as a rule can trust 
them. 

Yet he is asked to sign a blank 
check and trust his whole financial 
future to a little group of men who 
have no business success to recom- 
mend them: who have not even been 
fair to him in giving ,him informa- 
tion and advice such as he has cer- 
tainly been entitled to. Waiving 
his rights, he can’t even ask them: 
“What did you do with my money?” 
They say in the agreement he can’t 
even ask them that question, for 
they have agreed not to tell him and 
he has agreed not to be told. 


Amateurs Handle $250,000,000, 


There is no use of camouflaging 
the facts. The openly declared pur- 
pose of the League is to drive manu- 
facturers out of the State of New 
York so that they will salvage their 
plants and seek locations elsewhere. 
To bring about this end, a gas bubble 
of gigantic proportions is to be 
floated. What will it cost the farmer 
to keep that bubble blown up? How 
many thousands of employees, how 
many millions of money, how much 
violent competition from other states 
are involved? 

What kind of 
business experience 
this vast scheme? 

Is there a single man now in 
charge of the League’s affairs who 
has made a success of any kind of 
business, however small, that would 
justify him in assuming that, with- 
out risk to himself of a single penny, 
he can successfully manage a busi- 
ness in which $250,000,000 of other 
people’s money, the farmers’ money, 
will change hands in New York State 
alone every year? 

We don’t know if the farmer has 
asked for a list of the successes to 


tried and proved 
is to manage 





NEW YORK 


the credit of the men now persuad- 
ing him to let them handle his 
money. They get large salaries, it is 
true, but how many of them have 
at any time handled more money 


anywhere than their own salaries? 


Destroying Milk Industry. 

During the war we did convert old 
cheese factories and creameries into 
receiving stations and milk plants. 
The government led us by the nose 
and we followed in what we were 
told was a win-the-war movement. 
What we did was to the great good 
of the farmers, who in scores of 
districts have received much better 
prices for their milk than they could 
possibly have received in butter and 
cheese. 

The League lies when it says we 
ever dismantled a single plant in 
order to destroy the farmer’s mar- 
ket. The fact is we found a market 
for just three times as much milk 
as the farmer ever produced before. 
That miracle couldn't have been per- 
formed in dismantled plants. 

We will gladly pull up our stakes 
if we have to, and move to other 
territory where they will be glad to 
welcome us, but the members of the 
Dairymen’s League will not profit by 
our being thus driven out of the 
state. Just as their sheep industry 
was destroyed in another generation, 
they are now inviting the destruction 
of their milk industry. 

The League’s sugar argument 
ought not to need an answer. Its 
officials know that for the first nine 
months of 1920 we manufacturers in 
New York had to pay to the farmer 
upwards of 45 cents more per case 
for milk alone than the farmers’ 
competitors in the Middle West re- 
ceived, 

The League's officials know that in 
September we had to pay in New 
York State for milk alone one dollar 
per case more than our competitors 
in Wisconsin. They used the power 
of their strike weapon to compel us 
to keep open all of our plants or 
none, and to buy al! of the farmer's 
milk or none. 


Folly of the Sugar Fraud. 


They were warned in January and 
February that a crash was coming, 
yet they deliberately went ahead and 
named their higher prices, compell- 
ing New York State manufacturers 
to pay more than was paid in the 
same months of last year in the 
same state and more than our com- 
petitors in other states had to pay 
this year. 

Manufacturers in all states had to 
pay the same price for sugar, but 
sugar, as these League officials know 
full well, has had nothing to do with 
the case. The vast surplus in the 
warehouses today is evaporated milk 
containing no sugar at all. 

Why you should point out 
fact to us we don’t know. Why the 
Dairymen’s League oOfiicials should 
conceal this fact from its members 
we don’t know. But we do know 
that the farmer has never heard any 
but a one-sided story, and it’s rather 
late now to expect him to listen with 
an open mind to the other side. 

We have been damned in season 
and out of season; have been held 
up to execration and ridicule, yet, in 
spite of this fact, we will make a 
last attempt, as far as we can, to 
persuade the farmer that he has 
been misled and is rapidly approach- 
ing ruin, 

We know in time, though it may 
then be too late, that the farmer will 
see clearly the justice and wisdom of 
our relations with him. For the 
present we can only hope to seek 
once more the human contact with 
the human. 

We shall try to get your letter to 
us and our letter to you into his 
hands. After that the League can 
wreck him, but it will be through 
no fault of ours. 

Very truly yours, 
NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY, Inc., 
D. E. AUSTIN, 
Managing Director. 


this 
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Before Building 


get 


Bennett Bars 


Cost—is to buy direct from 
The Bennett Plan offers the 
highest quality building mate- 
rials—doors, windows, mold- 
ings, inside trim, shingles; 
lath, hardwood flooring, paint, 
wall-board, rough and dressed 
lumber—at wholesale prices. 


Only thoroughly seasoned 
Read in detail about the 
Bennett Plan. 


Fill in and send the 


RAY H. BENNETT 


coupon 


1090 Island Street 


1090 Island Street 


Name 
State 


Service 
The valuable Bennett Bargain Book is FREE. 


BENNETT LUMBER CO. 


Send immediately “Bennett Bargain Book” No. 109 to 
wenn A eee 
SS ee i. We Mantaense 
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READ 


A how it saves 
on all building materials 


The way to “shut the door” on that bugaboo—High Building 


the Bennett Wholesale Yards. 
stock—no seconds or wreck 
age. Bennett shipping facili- 
ties—the finest the country 
offers—afford one of many 
big savings 

All orders—large or small— 
are filled PROMPTLY after 


receipt of order. No delay. 
and Relialility of the 


TODAY. 


LUMBER CO., Inc. » 


“Price Regulators of Building Materials’’ 


No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 










N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 

























Harvest 20 +045 Bushel to Acre Wheat 
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' Think what that means to you in 
good hard dollars with the great de- 
mand for wheat at high prices. Many 


farmers in Western Canada have paid for their land 
from a_ single crop. 
yours, for you can buy on easy terms, 


The same success may still be 


Farm Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


located near thriving towns, 
kind which grows 20 to 45 


ood markets, railways—land of a 
ushels of wheat to the acre. 


Good grazing lands at low prices convenient to your grain farm en- 
able you to reap the profits from stock raising and dairying. 


Learn the Facts About Western Canada 


—low taxation (none on improvements), healthful climate, good 
schools, churches, pleasant social relationships, a prosperous and 


industrious people 
For illustrated 


literature, maps, descri 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and A 
Department of Immigration, 


tion of farm opportunities in 
erta, reduced railroad rates, etc., write 
Ottawa, Canada, or 


0. G. RUTLEDGE, 301 Genesee Street 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Canadian Government Agent. 





Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progress 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay euch big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you need just when you want it. 
on request. Send for our illustrated 
Catalog Free catalog, 136 pages, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining descriptions of over 500 of the most m an 
practical books treating on every phase of rural life, The 
prasreasive farmer who desires to keep posted upon 


atest investigations of his business will find that these 
meet every requirement. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, Nv. ¥. 





Wareos~ Ia. 


K.C, 2 H-P. 2 
Direct from Factory:sto You 
ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 
at proportionately Low Prices. Above 


for 2H-P.is'for engine complete on skids \y 
to use, From Pittsburgh add 5 


price 

i hi; t 

shipment. 

Write or wire for Big New Engine -~ FREE. 


Whrre Encine Works 
s003 Sattend Bsc. KANSAS CITY = 
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Among the Farmers 











NEW YORK 
About the State Fair 


DANIEL DEAN, TIOGA COUNTY, N Y¥ 

The present state and county fairs 
prompt the question, do the city and 
farm taxpayers get value received for 
the money invested in state aid? I 
believe that the taxpayers, both farm 
and city are entitled to have pub- 
lished in the farm papers the fullest 
accounts of the receipts and expendi. 
tures of both state and local fairs. 

My personal impression of the state 
fairs since 1SV0 in New York is one 
of gradual improvement in most 
ways: . The midway feature is 
plainly reducing its attraction at 
state fair; 2, gambling and booze are 
gone or nearly so; 3, agricultural 
education as a part of the fair is 
making some progress, though far 
below what it should. My friend 
wintering nine dairy cows, gives the 
idea for what I believe is one of the 
most valuable methods for making 
the future agricultural fair of value 
to the taxpayers who contribute to- 
ward its support. Cornell men com- 
plain to me that they are actively 


hampered by the Syracuse element in- 


4. The farm bu- 
costly to the 
are education- 


control. 
though 
work, 


fair's 
reau exhibits, 
maker’s home 
ally valuable. 

Against these points are to be set 
several which must be- improved if 
you and I as well as our city friends 


the 


are to get value received for our 
money. 1. There is nothing at the 
fair to show city or farm visitor the 
vital fact of food production, that 
city population is growing far faster 
than farm population, coupled with 
the even more important fact that 
too low prices for farm produce do 
not keep up soil fertility. The 34,000 
abandoned New York farms are so 
much the result of unpaid-for ex- 
hausted soil as much as too low 
wages for the farmers’ labor. 2, The 


one greatest factor in the marvelous 
efficiency of the American farmer in 
food production is labor-saving ma- 
chinery. The fair’s policy of “charg- 
ing all the traffic will bear’ for ex- 
hibition space drives away from the 
fair most of the standard American 
farm machinery. For example, the 
best potato planters, sprayers and 
diggers find that they cannot pay 
space charges and exhibit. To a very 
great extent, the New York state ex- 
hibits of farm machinery are made 
up of two classes: First, of standard 
firms offering tractors, electric light 
plants and similar articles which are 
being introduced. These companies 
pay for space as a part of their over- 
head expense of introducing their ar: 
ticles. This class of exhibitors grades 
into another, new inventions which 
are of so little value to be little 
more than swindles for the unwary 
farmer buyer. 5. The classing of farm 
products is getting obsolete. 

With all farm animals, the prob- 
lem of classing is becoming a vital 
one. Why should we pay premiums 
for the many breeds which, in plain 
English, are so poorly adapted to our 
conditions that the sources of income 


as 


for the exhibitors are very largely 
fair prizes? Why is ahorse race. In 
the vear 1920, with well toward a 
million autos, trucks and tractors in 
New ‘York state, with the trotting 
horse as much a rich man’s fad as 
the hackney, I believe that the day 
when horse races were necessary to 
fairs to draw crowds, has gone by. 


Washington Co—On account of the 
condensed milk company refusing to 
buy milk after Oct 1, about 500 cans 
of milk are being taken care of by 
farmers. Most of the cream being 
sent to a butter factory. One farmer 
sold his whole herd, while many are 
planning to reduce the number of 
cows, Corn nearly all cut, and a good 
but 


crop Apples plentiful, no mar- 
ket. 

Greene Co—Apples a large crop: 
many getting small prices, but good 
fruit brings fair prices. Auctions be- 
ing held with prices on cows lower 
than a year ago. Help on farms 
scarce and hard to get. Not much 
call for hay. Dressed pork 22 to 25c 
p Ib, old 18c. Corn a good crop, 


buckwheat good, 


NEW JERSEY 
Central New Jersey Farm Notes 


A CONTRIBUTOR, UNION COUNTY, N J 
Farmers have been under way in 
getting in their corn, fields on high 


ground being well eared, but poor in 
low places where the land has been 
too wet.-. The fourth annual exhibi- 
of the Union and Middlesex 
farmers’ association at Locust Grove 
farm was attended by several hun- 
dred farmers and their friends. The 
exhibits of fruits and vegetables were 
splendid ard netted the association 





a i Ne 
> ? 


over $70 at. the auction sale at the 


close of the exhibition. 

C. H. Brewer, who has originatej 
the Brewer blackberry in Unigp 
county, N J, showed the last quart of 
the crop from his vines at the exhjpj, 


tion, He picked his first quart OR 
July 21; Frank Fauikner = showae, 
two pints of red raspberries. Fin 


specimens of peaches, pears and ap. 
ples were also on exhibit: In this jp. 
mediate vicinity all with the excep. 
tion of pears were not a good ero) 
this season. 

Potatoes are turning out to be the 
best crop in several years in this }po. 
cality. Owing to the failure of the 
crop in the last few years, the acre. 
age in potatoes was not large. Dp. 
mand for grapes has been good 4g; 
$1.25 to $1.50 a basket. In early Oe. 
tober ground was dry for plowing 
and preparation of seed bed. Truck 
crops are pretty well cleaned up, ey. 
cessive wet weather during the sega. 
son having cut down yields consider. 
ably. Eggs have been scarce ar 
to SS cents a dozen. 


DELAWARE 
Do Their Own Tomato Canning 


CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, pe] 

Thousands of baskets of ton toes 
are rotted in the tomato patches 
Only half of the canneries are jy 
operation. The acreage was larg» anj 
the yield is the largest for a nun. 
ber for years. Prices of 15 and 2% 
cents a bdsket are about the hes 


offer the canners will make when they 


buy at all, which scarcely cover the 
cost of picking and hauling. A num. 
ber of years. Pirces of 15 and ™ 
made arrangements with a packing 


company to pack their tomatoes, pay- 
ing the packing company 12% of the 
gross receipts, the packer furnishing 
the necessary equipment, coal, light 
and water. The growers pay for all 
labor, cans and boxes. 

The corn crop is heavier thin it 
has been for a long time. Corn cut- 
ting commenced in early October 
laborers are asking $6 and $7 a day 
We have been having plenty of rain 
and farmers have had an easy time to 
plow fallow. That which was plowed 
early, however, is becoming 2g: 
Early potatoes were a good cro) ani 
prices were satisfactory. The e 
crop is doing well. Sweet pov toes 
were being dug in early October, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Pennsylvania Items 
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J. N. GLOVER 
Silos are nearly all filled 
those of farmers who have larg: jag 


forn, and they are waiting fo 
mature. Corn cutting is largel) le 
too, and the crop is a good on vith 
very heavy stalks and big irs 
Clover seed which has been 
makes about a bushel of s¢ 
acres. Apples are being pick b 
there is no demand for wint ap- 
ples,. but cider sells readily at gv 
prices. Wheat seeding is s 
progress, as nearly all silage 


is sown to wheat. Potatoes a rot- 
ting some, but it is mostly a dry de- 
cay. 

Since October, the majori ot 
dairymen in this section sel! their 





cream instead of giving their 1 t 
the receiving company to ma int 
butter without a promise of any fixe 
price, either for the milk or for but 
ter, Cows have been slow sale sinc 
the milk market has gone to pieces 
without any price fixed for whole milk 
To close up the Jahn Lesher est.te ths 


farm of 75 acres was sold t C. C. 
Lesher for $11,040. Union county ant 
Milton fairs in Northumberlan’ were 


both held October 12-15. 


Fine Potatoes at Allentown 
8. D. 0., PENNSYLVANIA 
The potato display at the recvnt Al- 
lentown fair, although havin: 
lished a precedent in former 








that was difficult to excel, cam trut 
fully be recorded as the largest ant 
best ever shown at any Pennsylvania 
fair. This was due to favorable 
growing conditions for the tate 
plants, and a more general serv" 
ance of the requirements for ydern 
cultivatihn, fertilization and rticu- 
larly, selection of good variet and 
sound seed stock. Their sta} ans 
vigorous qualities were con ~ 
upon quite freely. The pota ber 
represented is one of the bes! boar 
east, and it is estimated that ' mo 
trict will produce fully °3.1"")" 
bushels. F 
Among the leading variet bar 
tered were the great favorite. Ir! 
Cobblers, Rural New York¢ bined 
man No 38, Sir Walter Raleis! av? 
set, a most popular variety voll 
high, Green Mountain. Also Wy 
represented were Early Ohio, | = 
early variety, Bliss’ Triumph a 
early and popular, Early | “—~ 
American Giant, one of their ain 
vielders, Eureka, and many basket 
of Blue Victor of very high qual, 
Many varieties were representee nlf 


a single basket, and these were 


920 
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awarded a premium when properly 
named and of a standard quality. 
The championship prize was placed 
pon 2 basket of the Dooley variety. 
The uniform size, quality and perfec- 
tion of each tuber indicated the spe- 
cial care exercised in preparing this 
exhibit. A basket of Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh was next in point ef general ex- 
lence. 

te some instances the opmpetition 
was so close that Judge Oliver D. 
cchock of Harrisburg was not satis- 
fed until the competing baskets had 
peen emptied, and their contents ex- 
mined most critically, in order that 
sroper awards might be recorded. 
The present low prices will result in 
the storage of a large proportion of 
in the expectation of real- 


rop 








the ¢ ~ 
zing better and more profitable prices 
ater ¢ 
Tioga Co—Farmers filling silos. 
‘orn good; buckwheat good, but a 
all creage. Not many potatoes 
arden stuff plentiful, also 


fruit. *otatoes of all kinds $1 p bu, 
putter Ue p Ib, eggs 40c p doz. 


OHIO 
Crops and Prices 





y, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 
Corn was late maturing but will 
yield well. Pasture is plentiful. A 
r tonnage of hay was obtained 
than last year. The peach crop was 
good and the prices went down. As 
vet few potatoes have been dug. 
Apples were used up as rapidly as 


wholesale buyers com- 
and hauling them 
away in trucks. The price ranged 
from $1.25 to $2 a bushel for picked 
apples; @ropped fruit from 75 cents 
to $1 bushel. Sweet cider is in 
demand but the output so far has 
been small, 

The loss that many farmers realized 
on hogs last year caused many to hold 
fewer individuals -for fattening this 
year. This increase in price was to 
he expected. Much clover seed will 

threshed and the _yield is good. 
Considerable oats sprouted in the 
The same is true of wheat. 


they ripened, 
to orchards 


Snock. 


Clark Co—Farmers busy with fall 
herk. Corn cutting late. Many silos 
lled. Potatoes good, yielding 
about 24) bus and more p acre, with 


peing 1 





es lowered ta $1 to $1.25 p bu. 
Wheat threshing about all done ex- 
t in barn; this will be threshed 


ding. Wheat selling for $2.25 
£2.55 p bu, oats a splendid crop, 
tie p bu, rye $1.55, corn $1.05, tim- 
ethy h $26 p ton, straw $10. Not 
many publie sales at present. Roads 
in good condition. : 
Columbiana Co—Corn all cut and 


after sec 


plentiful. Big crop of apples and 
eaches. Farm help scarce, all farm 


Wheat all 
Prices 


hands working in shops. 
in; potatoes being gathered. 


ia 


ry high. 


MARYLAND 
Planting Delayed in Maryland 


E. O. J., MARYLAND 
Farmers are planting wheat. The 
1 was ready for wheat planting 
farms during the last week 
of September but as the heat was 


erounc 


on mar 


great, growers deferred sowing. On 
most farms corn cutting or husking is, 
deferred until the wheat acreage is 
tnished. Grimes Golden apples have 
been picked and while of unusual size 
end beauty, they are retailing for 10 
ie I peck, as against 25 cents 
wast fa! 

The Farmers’ co-operative com- 
any of Harford county was named 
by experts connected with the federal 
‘Ureau of markets, as the most suc- 
esful example of the ship-by-truck 


movement, 


Union Grove, Pinto, Old- 


wn and Flintstone each plan an 
fXeellent community fair during 
October. These exhibits were sent 
fmplete to the annual Cumberland 
“ir at Daltimore, October 20 to 23. 
The Maryland agricultural society 
vil meet in Salisbury, Nov 9 to 11. 
Dr Thomas B. Symons, secretary of 


this association and director of the 
univer of Maryland extension serv- 
ie, said: “The farmers of Maryland 
‘te beginning to realize that in order 





fo keep pace with other sections of 


the country where co-operative buy- 
ng and selling is making rapid strides, 
selling are making rapid 
ie: the local, county and state 
Tganizations in Maryland must be 


svengthened.” 


_4hose fortunate enough to have 

“7 corn at the wholesale markets 

rn ctober 1, received 35 cents a 

er f their product. It later 

Pent 15 to 18 cents wholesale. 

are retailing at 80 cents a dozen. 
Ces 


we selling at 75 cents for 15. 


Dorchester Co—Wheat seeding on 


Sw land in progress. Good weath- 
for preparation of seed bed. 


“ato crop good, but not financially a 
UCCess. 


To- 


Hay erop unusually large. 
be fair crop. Hogs and 
ot up to usual number, due 


Orn will 
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Market Influences 











GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
Spot or Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot 1920 1919 -1920 1919 1920 1919 
Chieago ....224 2.26 89 1.39 . -71% 
New York .. 2.37 2394¢1.16% 152% .66% .82 
Boston seoee — 23946120 L55 74 .83 





After the violent changes in values 
which took place during the early 
part of this manth when No 2 hard 
wheat touched $2.05 p bu at Chicago, 
there has been a steadying of the 
market and a partial recovery of 
prices. Farmers became alarmed that 
the low values reached would wipe 
out their year’s profits, and began a 
campaign to hold wheat for 3 p bu. 
In spite of this agitation receipts of 
wheat and other grains, although 
moderate, have been adequate to 
meet the current demands. 

Stocks of wheat in the U S Oct 1 
totaled 60S millions bus as compared 


with 747 million bus a year ago, ac- 
cording to estimates of the depart- 
ment of agriculture. There were 3S 


million bus less in farmers’ hands, 40 
million bus less at country mills and 
elevators, but 61 million bus more at 
other points. From July to Oct, farm. 
ers marketed 321 million bus as com- 
pared with 450 million bus in the 
corresponding period of 1919%—a re- 
duction of nearly 29%. The crop of 
this year plus the carry-over from 
1919 is estimated at 798 million bus, 
or about 18% less than last year. 
There has been only a moderate 
trade in cash wheat at Chicago, with 
No 1 hard at $2.14@2.15% p bu, No 
1 northern spring wheat 2.25. Dec 
corn sold for the first time this sea- 
son higher than current deliveries. 


At New York, No 2 red wheat $2.37 


p bu, No 2 hard winter 2.37, No 2 
yellow corn 1.16%, No 2 mixed 


1.14%, No 2 white oats 66@66%c. 
The flour market has showed more 


firmness in sympathy with wheat 
values, spring patents being quoted 
at $11.25@11.75 p bbl. Feed market 


continues rather dull, city feed bran 
being quoted at 44 p ton, middlings 
50, red dog 78, western spring bran 
40, standard middlings 43, rye mid- 
dlings 43, white hominy 48. cotton- 
seed meal 56, linseed meal 59 in 100- 
Ib sacks, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
very small way to city retailers an advance is secured. 
Retail prices to actual comsumers across the counter 
may be 20 to 50% higher than the figures here printed, 


Apples 
Crop double that .of 191%, some 
damage caused from lack of spray- 


ing. No price heard of yet, but $3.50 
p bbl on McIntosh Red. Not so many 
Baldwins, mostly early apples.—tl[J. 
Cc, L., Ballston Lake, N Y. 

Heavy hail in May, and snow and 
low temperature in April damaged 
the apple crop which is estimated at 
only quarter of last year. No offers 


made.—[W. G. C., Ralls County, Mo. 
Many apples will be made _ into 


cider for vinegar. Apples have fallen 
badly, and many will not keep. High 
winds and storms have done much 
injury, price $5@6 p bbl, including 
package, crop four times greater 
than last year.—[L. P., Cambridge, 
Vt. 

In the vicinity of Auburn in Cayu- 
ga Co, N Y, there is practically no 
price being offered for apples. A 
few of our large growers are barrel- 
ing their fruit and staring it, One 
large grower is evaporating. As far 
as apples on the trees are concerned, 
a man cannot give them away.—I[F. 
B. O., Cayuga County, N Y¥. 

At New York, market is well sup- 
plied with fruit from the state and 
Vt sections, which is selling freely at 
well sustained prices; small lots of 
favorite varieties frequently exceed 
top quotations, State fcy $7@10 p 
bbl, western apples 2@5 p bx. 


Beans 
At New York, continued dullness 
prevails, with considerable pressure 
to move certain lines. There is very 
little call for any variety. Marrow 
beans quotable at_$10 p 100 Ibs, pea 
5.75@6, medium 7, limts 8.50, orien- 
tals 450@ 8.50. 
Dried Fruits 
At New York, market continues 
very dull for prime evaporated ap- 
ples at 10% @llc p Ib. 


Eggs 

At New York, the acute scarcity 
of nearby fey white eggs has caused 
an advance to $1.01@1.05 p doz, firsts 
to extras Sic@1, Pacific coast extra 
firsts 95@98c. “The market is well 
supplied with average and lower 
grades of fresh eggs, but the higher 
grades of fcy refrigerator stock are 
in active demand. Fresh gathered 


LOWER PRICES 


are here on Farm Equipment 


Lower prices have come. There js no doubt about it. Our fine, new and enlarged 
Fall Catalog is filled from cover to cover with wonderful price-savings on every thing 
you need on your farm. Weeks and months of planning resulted in warehouses full of 
the finest farm equipment at manufacturing costs which mean big savings to you. You 
can buy now and here at prices incomparably low. Again National Farm Equipment 
Company is able to demonstrate to its farmer frinds, its unchallenged low price leader- 
ship, its ability under any and all conditions to undersell all competition. You can get 
any new farm equipment, shipped the day your order reaches us, from big stocks in 
New York, with the distinct understanding and agreement that no sale is complete until 
you have tried the equipment bought from us on your own farm in your own way for 
thirty days. Then if you are not fully satisfied that you have made a big saving and 

‘secured absolutely satisfactory merchandise, you may return your purchase at our ex- 

pense: of transportation charges both ways, and will return the purchase price in full. 
Get our book. Compare our prices. Then take advantage of our free trial offers on 
anything you need. Better still, if there is anything in this advertisement you need, 
order direct from this farm paper and you will get it quickly. 

























SAVE YOUR MILK PROFITS 


The big condensers are refusing to buy milk at any price. 
There are seven good reasons why you should buy a Premier 
Cream Cream Separator which will enable you to save your 
milk profits. 

No. 1—The improved self-balancing bowl, with perfected 
milk distributor is the “last word” in close skimming and as- 
sembling. No. 2—Bell speed indicator insures correct speed— 
consequently perfect work: No. 3—Strong, rigid, handsome— 
built to stand up under daily hard service. Ne. 4—Guaranteed 
for 5 years. No. 5—AIE guess taken out of the purchase—sold 
on 30 days’ trial—your money back if after 30 days’ use 
you are not entirely satisfied. No. 6é—So low priced that 
the investment is very small—so small that you cannot 
afford to be without a Premier, for use in any emergency 
—even if you sell most of your mlik. No. 7—Easy pay- 
ments if desired—let the Premier pay for itself from the 
sale of cream and butter. 

CAPACITIES and PRICES 

300-Ib. capacity. Cash price $49.25. On time $5.00 down and 
$5.00 a month for ten months. 500-Ib. capacity. Cash price 
$56.00. Time $6.00 and $5.50 a month for ten months. 760-Ib. 
capacity. Cash price $64.35. Time $7.00 down and 46.50 a 
month for ten months. 9$00-lb. capacity. Cash price 369.30. On 
time $8.00 down and 36.80 a month for ten months. A smalier ’ : 
size without stand—bolts to table or shelf. 275-lb. capacity. Cash price $32.00. On time 
$2.00 down and $3.20 a month for ten months. Order from this ad and we will ship 
from stock in New York same day order reaches us. 


BARGAINS IN ROOFING|FEED GRINDER BARGAIN 


Our Pyramid, Shedwell and National Chief.] The National Chief Feed Grinder is the fin- 
éasy-to-lay roofings, are of the finest quali-f est quality grinder on the market—no other 
ties and sold much under pres- machine at anywhere 
ent prices, due to large supplies near the price compares 
secured before recent advances. with it. Takes little 
In our three grades and various power, grinds ear corn, 
weights ineach grade, we offer shelled corn or small 
a quality suited to your every grains without changing 
need and at astonishingly low burrs. Selected steel con- 
prices. Made of selected long struction, grinds coarse 
fiber felt, thoroughly saturated or fine at will, easily and 
with asphalt, they are weather quickly adjusted, lasts a 
proof, water proof, storm proof lifetime. No. D-1662 6- 
and practically fire proof. En- inch Mill, capacity 6 to 
dorsed by the fire. underwrit-[ 10 bu. dry ear corn or 6 to 20 bu. shelled 

. ers. None better at any price.J corn, wheat, oats or barley per hour. Price, 
GP 317—1-ply National Chief Rubber Roof-§ with one extra set of burrs, $27.00. Eight- 
ing, $2.10; 2-ply, $2.60; 3-ply, $3.00. GP 321 inch mill, $35.00. 10-inch mill, $46.50. Com- 
—Heavy Slate Surfaced, $3.75; extra heavy, plete line of Feed Cookers, Corn Shellers, 
$4.35. Cement and nails free with every roll. § etc.,at very low prices. See our free catalog. 
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NATIONAL CHIEF PORTABLE SAW RIGS 


5 H.P. $223-9° 
7 HAP. $299-°° 
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SOLD ON EASY © 
PAYMENTS 


ONE YEAR! 
—TO PAY— 


Meet the Demand for Wood This Winter 


Coal shortage this winter insures big demand and good prices for stove wood. You 
can clear the cost of a saw rig quickly—our easy payment plan allows you to pay as 
you earn—the outfit will pay for itself and leave you a handsome profit. 

National Chief Saw Rigs consist of our famous National Chief engine, either 5 or 7 
horse power, mounted on a steel wheel truck, with saw frame, saw and belt, a com- 
pact, easily moved rig. 

_ National Chief Engines are equipped to burn gasoline or kersene as desired 
without change—throttle governed—water cooled—Webster Magneto ignition—high 
grade—guaranteed five years—sold on 30 days’ trial—and priced down to bed rock. 
5 H. P. Saw Rig Complete—Cash Price $223.00. Easy Payments—$70.00 cash—$15.00 

a-month for eleven months. E 
7 H. P. Saw Rig Complete—Cash price $299.00. Easy Payments—$93.00 cash—$20.00 

@ month for eleven months. 

National Chief Engines—1% to 12 H. P.—all sold on easy payments—a year to 
pay—Guaranteed to suit you, or your money back. Separate saw frames $19.00 up. 
Full details regarding engines and saw frames in our Catalog. Write for it today— 
order while stocks are complete and get quick shipment. 













Send a Postal and get a copy of this Free Book 


ee—=——— You cannot afford to buy any kind of farm equipment until you have 
—tooeelee first seat for a free copy of our new fall catalog. has been very 
earefully revised, the lines have been extended and new lines ed. 
You cannot buy better goods at home or elsewhere at anywhere 
near our prise. This is in truth “Farm Implement Headquarters”— 
the place where every farmer can buy needed farm equipment in the 
full confidence that he will always secure the best te be had fer any 
purpose and always at a saving. We bring the factory nearer to you, 
the consumer, and in doing so we make your dollar go further than 
it will go anywhere else we know of. You can quickly prove this 
to your own satisfaction by sénding for a copy of this free and 
comparing our merchandise and prices with the merchandise and 
prices of any other concern. More than 5,000 farmers have saved money here in the 
past few months. Just a letter or a post card will bring this book by return mail. 
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National Farni/Equipment Co- 






































































































YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 


2 ' a~ 3 mm wll -* 






sin 





Where our readers can Jind a quick mar ket for 
anything and ¢ erytning | that any Jarme r other 
person may wish to sel buy, rent or exchange or 
Sor securing help or finding work. 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or @ nume 
ber counts as one word Cash must accome 
pany each order, and advertisement must bave 


address on, 
to this office. 
COPY must be received Wednesday to guare 
antee insertion in issue of the tollowing week, 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATB 
MARKET. 
no —y Ac K-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, M™ew York City 


ag we cannot forward replies sent 











LIVE STOCK 


GS FOR SALI Berkshit and Yo hir € 
‘hester and Yorkshire cross or "“ 
extra f cl ter type 
at 36 Why 
these thrift lo bodied Dros 
they are bred for pork pro 
it at a lance k ty plgs 
same quality ab 
earl Try me of these and watch then mn 
feed CO D on appro Reference Wa 
National Bank, SUBURBAN 1 
Waltham, Mass, 





GUERNSEY BULLS, thi to six m old 
from A R at mms and ha 1 by high producing 
ancestors a se are good individua and from a 
tuberculosis herd Pri sonal Write 
SI NNYSIDE” | ARM, Union 





HAMPSHIRES—A fe hoars ready for ser , two 
old pigs and a few bred gilt Sired | t 
ind champion Hur il weig 
mu want quali write rr 


Ronks, Pa 


pounds If y 
abl I. B, ZOOK, 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE SALE a h 
usual price for 30 days Yearling and ram lambs 
wooled from nose to to Big, lus fellow Also 
ewe ewe lambs. LEROY ©, BOWER, Lud 





FOR SALE—Registered Hampsihit sh a geod 
ram and two fine breeding ewes, no relation, f 
$75, crated, with all papers Satisfaction guarante d. 
SUNNY SLOPE FARMS, Scio, N ¥, 














LARGE, PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES—Grand Cham- 
plon blood, all ages, Special—Six weeks old pigs 
ten dollars each. Pedigrees furnished. CHAS 
GEIGER, Scarlets Mill, Pa, 

FOR SALE—Shropshire ram lambs, March lambs 
twins also three-quarter blood Southdown cross. 
ARL IN ORFORD, Route 4, Gouverneur, Y. 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES for sale. Yearling 
and ram lambs, also yearling ewe and ewe lambs, 
Inquire H, B. COVERT, Lodi, N 

AYRSHIRE YEARLING BULL and bull calves 











Bred for production and beauty Shropshire ramg and 
ewes, ARTHUR RYDER, Barmerville ¥. 

FOR SALE—Registered Hampshire rams, from im- 
ported and Walnut Hall stock ages. AL TL 
MERRY. Route 3, Belmont, N Y. 

REGISTERED JERSEYS—Two dandy bull calves, 
$50 and $75. Particulars on application, HENBY 
INGALLS, Greenville, Y. 

FIFTY BREEDING EWES, $350. Karakul rams 
and’ ewes, fifty dollars each, CLARE GREGORY, 
Mt Vision, N ¥ e 





FOR SALE—Choice 
Shropshire rams, 


Sauquoit, N Y 


REGISTERED 
Also boars, all 
ville, N Y, 


TWENTY 
October 1, 
N Y. 


Hampshire and 
JORDAN FARMS, 


registered 
ewes and lambs, 





CHESTER WHITE 
ages. ALLAN R. 


PIGS for sale 
MORTON, Ash- 





OXFORD RAMS, $25 each, if sold by 
Registered. H, 8, TILBURY, Owego, 





BERKSHIRES 
BARNES PURE 
Pa. 


Falr price absolute 
BRED STOCK FARM, 


guarantee, 
Grove City, 





FOR SALE—Pure bred Cotswold ram lambs, from 
Canadian sire. E. T., BRIZZEE, Canandaigua, N Y, 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRES, 
description. CHAS ELDREDGE, 


HAMPSHIRE 
LOCUST LAWN FARM, 





all ages, 


Write for 
Marion, N Y. 





SERVICE BOARS, registered. 
Bird-In-Hand, Pa 





Registered and 


WAKEMAN, 


rams 


FOR SALE- 
ewes w. R. 


REGISTERED 
sows. ROY MeMILLIAN, 


Ohio Delaine 
Daiton, N Y. 





0 LC PIGS—Fall pigs. also spring 


Wilson, N 





CHOICE SHROPSHIRE RAMS 7 sale HUTCH- 
NY 


INGS BROTHERS, Lincoln Park 
EGGS AND POULTRY 


8S C WHITE LEGHORNS—Pullets bred from high 
producers. Also a few valuable cockerels from stock 
certified by Cornell, Yours respectfully, W. A. 
SIMMONS, Berkshire, N Y. 








RHODE ISLAND RED thoroughbred, early hatched, 
Rose and Single Comb cockerels. $2.50; pullets, $2; 
trios, $6. KENNETH L. WASHBURN, Franklinville, 
N Y. 





Four 


$20. 


GEESE, $25 
one drake, 


PAIR OF OLD TOULOUSE 
Mammoth Imperial Pekin on ks, 
MRS A. MORITZ, Rahway, N J 


HUNDRED LEGHORN and Red females 
bargain. Price will sell them, CEDAR HILL 
Sauge rties, NY. 





males, 
FARM, 





FOR SALE—Single Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, 





Mayer etrain, $3 each, SUNNY SLOPE FARMS, 
Scio, N Y. 

FOR SALE—Choice 8 C White Leghorn pullets, 
five months. EMMA G, FOOTE, Trumansburg, 1 4 





MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE and ganders, $8 
Y. 


each. CHAS E. HALLOCK, Mattituck, N 


COMB 
BRUSH 





cockerels, thorough- 


vt 


Leghorn 
Milton 


ROSE 
breds. 


PRIZB WINNING Toulouse 
3. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


for sale a from - 
and $2.25 pound Postage 
Write for “sams les. H. A. 


Brown 
FARM, 





and African geese. 








YARN 
50, $2 


orders. 


KNITTING 
facturer at $1 
pald on $5 


BARTLETT, Harmony, Me. 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


English pherd dogs. 




















_ATREDALES Collies, Old Seer 

ained male ¢ brood matrons, puppies all ages. 
Send 1k for of what you want, Ww. 
WATSON, Box 1003, Oakland, Ia 

_ THOROUGHBRED COLLIE PUPS, also pherd 
I S10-315 ult —— yearlings, $2, EL- 
BRITON FARM . frudee m, N Y¥. 

FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown, large or 
small, either sex. J. E. YOUNGER, Newton Falls, 
Ohio. 

READ THE RABBIT Jot RN. AL, St Francis, Wis. 
Two years, $1; trial subscription, 25c. 

COLLIE PUTS. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 

STANCHIONS 


d to please 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guarantee 
to trial in 


the purchaser. They are shipped subject 





the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet, 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 
ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and profit can 


by equipping your barn with 


be secured in the stable 
ROY BROS, East 


this stanchion. Send for booklet. 
Barnet, Vt. 





PATENTS 


PROTECT your rights. Write for ‘Record of In- 
vention,”” which containg forms to establish evidence 
of conception of your invention. Prompt personal 
service Preliminary advice without char 
REANEY KELLY, 819 H Southern Building, 
ington, D C 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


ENVELOPES, letterheads for 
poultrymen, stockmen. Looks business like. 
showing up-to-date ideas, postpaid, free, 
HOWILE, Beebeplain, Vt. 





5 Wash- 





farmers. 
Samples 
PRINTER 


PRINTED 





PRINTING—250 noteheads, $1. HONESTY FARM 


PRESS, Putney, Vt 


SEEDS AND 





NURSERY STOCK 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS for September and fall! 
planting. Pot grown plants ready now and runner 
plants ready about September 1. Will bear = fruit 
next summer, Also raspberry, blackberry, dewhberry, 
gooseberry, currant, grape, asparagus, rhubarb plants 
r " ansies, shrubs, for fall planting Catalog 
f HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y 

GUARANTEED ALFALFA SEED, 311  busiv 
sweet clover, £12; red clover, $20; thmothy, $5.50; 
Sudan, $7 per hundred Sugar, $16.50, Bonds 
accepted. Order now and save one third. MEIER 
SERED COMPANY. Russell, Kan. 

EVERBEARING oe Ri AWBERRY PLANTS, Pro- 


gressive, for fall pl ng Will bear fruit next 














summer and i! 3 25 er 100, $17.25 per 1000. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES. G " Ground, N Y. 

ASPARAGUS ROOTS for fal! planting Tw » year 
$2 hundred, $10.75 thousand Rhu! r $1.50 
dozen, $6.50 hundred HARRY . Good 
Ground, NY. 

GRAPE venEs — fall planting Concord, 
Catawba, Niagara, Wo 35¢ each, 75 per dozen, 





$25 ver 100, “HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground. 





TOBACCO 


TOBACCO—Kentucky’s 
smoking. All tobacco; no dope; 
ers. Trial offer. two pounds, $1, 
pounds, $4.50 KENTUCKY TOBACCO 
TION, Dept FP, Hawesville, Ky. 


Best Leaf, chewing and 
direct from farm- 
postpaid; 10 
ASSOCIA- 





$3; 


homespun tobacco, 10 pounds, 
RUFE VEAL, Jonesboro, Ark 


MISCELLANEOUS © 


FOUR-FORM SAVING and accounting system, for 
home, farm and business. Simplified, requiring no 
books nor bookkeeping. Accumulates all needed 
figures. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Sold direct by mail only. Send $2.50 money order 
now for December delivery. IMPROVED FORM 
AND RECORD CO, 206 Broadway, New York. 


KENTUCKY 
20 pounds, $5. 








NUT GROWING is the newest branch of agricul- 
ture, and, in many cases, the most profitable. Nuts 
are the vegetable product that will best replace meat 
Send 25c for Bulletin No 5 and get up to date in- 
formation on growing them. NORTHERN NUT 
GROWERS’ ASSN, Baldwin, Nassau County, N Y. 


HONEY—Extracted clover, 60 pounds, $15; four 
10-pound pails, $10.80; four five-pound pails, $5.80; 
F O B our station; 10 pounds prepaid in second zone, 
$3; third zone, $3.25. Buckwheat (dark) honey 10% 
less than above prices. Special prices on large orders, 
RAY C. WILCOX, Odessa, N ¥ 


LOST HEIRS—A 400-page book, filled with names 








for lost heirs and missing kin, from different parts 
of the world. ae me | Court of England, Ireland 
and Bank of England lists included; price $1, 


~—_cce ATIONAL CLAIM AGENCY, 221, Pittsburgh, 
Pa 





Will take farm produce in 
exchange. Easy to sell on this basis. Excellent 
spare time profit. See our other adv this issue. 
Write us. NEW ENGLAND SPECIALTY COM- 
PANY, Waltham, Mass 


I WISH TO BUY 
colored bed spreads 
Describe and _ state 


SELL KID-O-BIKES. 





old fashioned, hand woven, 
or coverlets in fine condition. 
price wanted. Address E. 











GILGOUR, 118 West St Clair Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

HEMSTITCHING AND PICOTING attachment— 
Works on all sewing machines; price $2; persona 
checks, 10¢ extra. LIGHT'S MAIL ORDER HOUSE, 
Lox 127, Birmingham, Ala. 

ATHENS HIDE CO, Athens, Ga, buy beeswax 
tallow, dry hides, wool, gvat skins; parcel post. 
Express horse and cow hides green. 

BUCKW HEAT HONEY—Sixty pound can, $12 at 
our station $2.95. RAY C 


10 pounds, delivered, 
WILCOX, Odessa, N Y. 


WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
grade samples. postpaid free. PRIN 
Beebeplain, Vt 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


A WEEKLY FARM PAPER—One of the oldest in 
New York state—wants a man living in and knowing 
the farmers personally in several central New York 
counties. to sell subscriptions and collect. Must have 
the best references and know the farmers in the 
section he wants to work. One having a horse pre- 
ferred. Regular weekly salary and expenses paid, or 
part time if desired. This is pleasant and permanent 
work. Write for full particulars and local interview 
will be arranged. Work starts at once. Address 
FARM PAPER, Lock Box No 191, Syracuse, N Y. 


WANTED—Single men for agents in New York 
state cow testing associations. Good wages and ex- 
penses to competent men, Experience in feeding and 





joeteaieee. Hieh 
TER HOWIE. 

















in. operating Babcock test desirable. Give age, schoo! 
training, farm experience, names and addresses ot 
former employers. Write G. W. TATLBY, JR, Ani- 
mal Husbandry Department, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N Y¥ 

AUTO EXPERTS WANTED. $45 week Earn 
while learning. Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE. Dept D 814, Rochester, N Y. 


* according to 


a 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED, AT ONCE 
scriptions and collect for 
RIS Thi s is a pe 


man to sell sub- 
AGRICUL- 


-A reliable 
AMBRICAN 
rmafent position, with regular 
iy and expenses, for the right man. 
nal instruction given. Write full par- 
etc today, as work starts at once. 

! red.) Address Subscription 

at DD COMPANY, 315 Fourth 








On ANGI a 
Y: ‘i 





WANTED—Reliable man to act as district superin- 
tendent, to book orders for fruit and ornamental 
rees, roses Lm shrubbery, and engage sub-agents. 
Exclusive territory; whole or part time. Pay weekly. 
Apply at once. C. H. WEEKS NURSERY CO, 
Newark, New York State, 





HELP WANTED—Married couple to take charge 
farm, approximately 40 acres and apple orchard. Most 
desirable surroundings; house, vegetables and fruit 
free. Reference required. Write full particulars. 
Address L. J. VIEHMANN, Mt Tremper, Ulster 
County, N Y. 





GOVERNMENT WANTS HUNDREDS railway mail 








clerks. $135-$200 month. Big chance for farmers, 
men and — over 17. Common education. List 
positions w rite immediately. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, “Dept D 37, Rochester, N Y. 

WANTED-—Coal “shovelers, West Virginia mine, 
near Morgantown. High wages, comfortable houses, 
living conditions right, boarding inexpensive. BOX 
1151, Harrisburg, Pa. 

$40 PER MONTH AND EXPENSES _paid_ good 


men for taking orders. Steady work. PROTECTIVE 
NURSERIES, Geneva, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 





big a toilet 


WE WANT AGENTS “for our 

article combinations. Ten articles for $1.7: You 
get 50c on each set. Boys, girls and housewives can 
earn Xmas money or premiums from our premium 
list. No fake; a real live-wire proposition. Send 
$1.50 for sample or 10c for particulars. Write now. 
Special rates to stores. ORIENTAL SOAP PROD- 
UCTS CO, 1024 Fairmont Street, N W, Washington, 
pc 





one of the oldest weekly 
a reliable man to 
meetings of the 
his home town. 
Syracuse, N. Y 


AGENTS WANTED—By 
farm papers in New York state, 
solicit subscriptions at the local 
dairymen’s league and grange in 
Good pay POSTOFFICE BOX 191, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


FOR SALE OR RENT 











$1500 CASH SECURES 200 acres, 23 cattle and 
pair horses, wagons, machinery, tools, quantity hay, 
fodder, potatoes. Prosperous farming country; two 
miles to railroad town, all advantages; machine- 
worked, loam fields, spring-watered pasture, valuable 
wood, vari fruit, 800 sugar maples with sugar 
house and equipment; seven-room house, running 
water, piazza, maple shade; slate-roof barn, running 
water, silo, several other buildings. Owner, left alone, 


insists immediate sale, throws in everything for $6500. 
only $1500 cash, bal ance easy terms. Details this and 
farm for $1200, page 29 Strout’s Big New Illustrated 
Catalog Farm Bargai ns 33 States, just oyt, copy free. 
STROUT FARM AG ENCY, R 150 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 








CAN YOU AFFORD to farm land worth $200 to 
$300 an acre when you can get good hardwood land at 
$15 to $35 per acre? Think of the interest on the 
money you have tied up in expensive land, Our 
district, close to markets, railroads, lakes and 
streams, offers an ideal location for a farm home, 
Let us tell you about our liberal credit plan. Book- 
let sent on request. SWIGART LAND CO, V 1246 
First National Bank Building, Chicago, Tl 





FARM 210 ACRES—Basement barn, 14 room house, 
silo, situated two miles from railroad town. Mort- 
gages cause of sale and owner otherwise employed. 
Great potato land; can be plowed with tractor, 
Embarrassing circumstances forces it to be sold. 
Healthiest location in_ state. Price $6000. No 
reasonable coffer refused. HALL’S FARM AGENCY, 
Owego, Tioga County, .N Y. 


DAIRY FOR SALE— dairy retailing 600 
quarts of milk at 20 cents and large amount of 
cream, butter, eggs and vegetables. within a mile of 
dairy house. Location eight .miles from New York. 
“Finest opportunity. For full particulars address 
ROBERT ALLEN, 10 Ames Avenue, Rutherford, N J. 





Select 





acres, Chautauqua 
eight room house. 
fruit trees; 10 


FOR SALE—Dairy farm, 107 
county. Two barns, hen coops, etc; 
all in good condition; drilled well, 
acres timber, mostly second growth. Two miles from 
railroad; near church and school. 3500, easy terms. 
FRANK FINNEY, R D by North Clymer, N Y. 


139 ACRES, 





39 TILLABLE, fruit trees, good eight 








room house, barn, two henhouses, horse, six cows, 
three pigs, 100 chickens, all tools, crops. Price 
$4500, terms. Water at house and barn. CLARK 
& SON, 1024 Main Street, Bridgeport, Ct. 
FLORIDA orange groves, farm lands and lumber. 
Fresh picked oranges and grapefruit direct. Dr 
EMPIE, Lakeland, Fla. 

Statement of the ownership, management, etc., 


required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of Orange Judd American Agriculturist of New York. 
published weekly, entered at Springfield, Mass., for 
October 1, 1920. State of New York, County of New 
York. Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Thomas A. Barrett. who having been duly sworn 
law, deposes and says that he is the 
business manager of the Orange Judd American Agri- 
culturist of New York, and that the following is. to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc.. of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, requi the 
Act of August 24, 1912. embodied in gection 445, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 1. That the names and ad- 
dresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Name of publisher Orange 
Judd Company, editor, Charles W. Burkett. business 
manager, Thomas A. Barrett. all of New York, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its 
name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) Lewellyn Beaumont, Wallingford, 
Conn,, Emerson G. Gaylord, Chicopee, Mass., Ade- 
line H. Hickey Est., Boston, Mass., Herbert Myrick, 
Springfield. Mass., Donald Myrick, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Everett_B. Sherman, Harrisville, BR. I.. Her- 
bert Myrick, Trustee for Phelps Pub. Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., Phelps Pub. Co., Springfield, Mass., 
stockholders holding 1% or more of stock of Orange 
Judd Company, the owner. the known 
bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (if there 
are none, so estate.) None, 4, That the two para- 
graphs next above, giving the names of the owner, 
stockholders and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security hold- 
ers as they appear upon the books of the company. 
but also in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such truste¢ 
is acting is given: also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions un- 
der which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bena fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 


than as so stated by him. Thomas A. Barrett, busi- 
ness manager. Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 7th day of October, 1920. Charles Heede, 
notary public, (Seal) 


American Agriculturist, October 23, 1929 


firsts to extras 68@7l1c, refrigerato, 
50 @ 56e. 
Dressed Meats 

At New York, calves have been jp 
liberal supply at 27@28e p Ib fo, 
choice, 24@26c for prime grades, Cal 
skins 30@35c, best pigs, 40 to Gh jp. 
25@ 2c, 60 to 100 lbs, 23@24c. w 
to 150 Ibs, 21@22c, roasting pigs 3) 
@ 35¢. 

At New 


are plentiful 
good demand, 


*Fresh Fruits 
York, seasonable varieties 
for most sorts and jp 
No 1 quinces $7.504q< 
p bbi, No 2 3@4.50, prunes 10@ 
p S-lb bskt, Delaware grapes 1.25q@) 
Pp cra, Concord 1.50@1.65, Niagara 
1.2.5@1.55 p bskt, Early Black crap. 
berries 9@10 p bbl. 
rood acreage of cabbage about 
10% above normal market dull, jp. 
quiries few. Only one order to date 
offering $S. Rain and growing weath. 
er rushed the crop to premature ma. 
turity.—[F, C. M., Elmira, N Y 
Tlay 


At New York, stocks are accumvy. 


lating and market is rather dull, No 
1 timothy $3S@39 p ton, No 2 354 


37, fey mixed clover 35@37, No 1 rye 

straw 25@26, oats straw 19@20, 
Hops 

York, market continues 

Prime to choice state 


At New 
quiet but firm, 


hops_ aT @6Ve p ib, medium to prime 
DH@ rec, Pacific coast prime to choice 
52 @ 55e. 
Potatoes 

Heavy rot in Steuben Co, some in 
Monroe and Livingston counties. Too 
early to tell whole damage yet. Price 
$1@1.25 p bu. growers mostly hold- 
ing.—[E. F. D., Honeoye Falls, N Y¥ 

No sales of sound stock yet being 


made, 60% of potatoes rotting.—[c 
A. L., South Granby, N Y. 

Some damage by wet weather. Pp». 
tato crop will be small, with consid- 
erable rot, yield 175 bus p acre.—f[J 


I. Penobscot County, Me. 
Yield 75% of normal, some rotting 
caused by blight, price 75c p bu. Dig. 


ging will soon start, but farmers will 


hold for a time.—[H. L. H., Filmore 
ae 

Crop rotting badly, some buyers 
giving $1.25 p bu, 125 bus p acre 


average yield.—[R. B., Salem, N Y. 


Potatoes are being held for better 
prices than S2 p bbl, some rot, yield 
175 bus p acre.[—H. P., Danforth, 


Me. 

There will be not over 75% of 
year’s yield in the county. In 
sections the rot is developing quite 
badly in our immedate vicinity we do 
not think it is so serious unless it is 
in the Spauldings and Mountains, they 


last 
some 


have not been dug enough to find 
out. The farmers are being offered 
at about $1.25 per 100 pounds, and 


they are not inclined to sell, although 
they have got to sell some in order 
to find room for their other stock 
But as soon as the surplus is taken 
care of, we believe that prices will be 
firmer, and hold for a time at least 
We are growers ourselves, to some 
extent, and find that it costs $250 per 
acre to grow the potatoes, and at 
barrels, you can see that a less price 
is being quoted than it costs to grow 
them.—[Hovey & Co, Aroostook Coun- 
ty, Me. 

At New York Jersey and L 1! pota- 
toes have been in liberal supply at 
somewhat higher prices: Me stock 
is beginning to arrive more freely. 
but still in limited quantities. Jersey 


Giants $2.75@3 p 150-Ib sack, L I 
2.50@3.50, Me 3.50@4.50 p 19+lb 
Poultry 
At New York, live poultry has 


been in liberal supply and the market 


somewhat demoralized, with prices 
showing sharp declines. Best fowls 

p Ib, light to medium 24 @ 2. 
ducks 25@28c, geese 25c, turkeys 4% 
pigeons 40c p pr, guineas $1.2 
Dressed poultry has been in fairly 
large supply except for rvasting 


fowls of 4 Ibs and up. Fresh killed 
nearby broilers 46@50c, chickens * 
@3%ec, fowls 35@40c, L I ducks 3%. 
Vegetables 

At New York, most vegetables i? 
liberal supply, but good sweet corn 
is scarce, fey cucumbers in demand. 
celery and cauliflowers are more free- 
ly offered. Brussels sprouts 2510 Pg 
beans Wc@$3 bskt, beets $2@- 7: 
p bbl, carrots $2@2.50, corn $3@3.4 
“~p 100, celery $1.50@ 4.25 p cra, cu 
cumbers $1@4 p bskt, cabbage 74 
$1.50 p bbl, cauliflowers $1@3 p ct 
egg plants ‘50@S85e p bx, mushrooms 
75e@$1.75 p 3-lb bskt, state yellow 
onions $1.50@2 p bag, white $1.25@ 
1.90, red $1. 50@2, green peppers *)) 
225 p bbl, parsnips $3@4, spinac 
We@$1.50 p bskt, white turnips Te 


@S1.05, 
Tobacco 

Acreage this year may be place! 
at about 115%. Nearly all cut by = 
otherwise very good.—[E. W. ™ 
Bath, N Y. red 

Yield p acre 1500 Ibs compa 
with 1400 Ibs last year. Quality vet 
good, only a little too dry for $' « 
curing. Nearly all the crop has bee® 
contracted for at from 35c and 10¢. 
[A. C. E., Arlington, Wis. 
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{Club Work Safeguard to Agriculture 


Exhibits and demonstrations a main feature at Eastern States exposition 


agriculture should have visited 

the boys’ and girls’ section, 
sown as Camp Vail, at East- 
ern States exposition held at 
springfield, Mass, September 19-25. 
Here they would have seen ex- 
hibits and demonstrations of the vari- 
ous lines of agricultural club work, 
representative of what is being done 
yearly by thousands of boys and girls 
throughout the country. The product 
from boys’ and girls’ club work is 
unnually. valued at millions of dol- 
lars. 
"The exhibits and demonstration 
teams were representative groups of 
eub members from each of the 10 
northeastern states chosen to repre- 
sent their respective states at the ex- 
position. Everyone listening to them 
tell how to properly feed eows, pigs, 
calves or hens, raise potatoes and oth- 
er farm products, attend to flocks of 
sheep and can vegetables, fruits and 
meats, realized that these boys and 
girls were being trained along the 
right line. 
By interesting these young folks in 
agriculture and teaching them ad- 
vanced methods of culture, they will 


‘ NYONB fearing for our future 





he able to realize the advantages of 
rural life and how to make that life 
a profitable one. These boys and 


girls were not talking idly, but were 
relating true facts brought out by 
personal experience obtained by prac- 
tical application. : 


Industrial and Scout Work 

Men connected with boys’ and girls’ 
dub work, realizing the great advan- 
tages in interesting young folks in 
their fathers’ business, decided to try 
out the club scheme along industrial 
lines. 7 

In a section of the exposition 
grounds known as Industrial achieve- 
ment village, boy and girl club mem- 
ters from industrial centers exhibited 
and demonstrated work they have 
done in trades practiced by their fath- 
ers. Very instructive and excellent 
displays of copper, rubber, cloth and 
other goods were shown, made by 
thse boy and girl industrial club 
workers. 

Boy scout work was cleverly dem- 
onstrated in a new section at the ex- 
psition known as Mohawk Indian 
village. Here boy scouts showed their 
ability in first aid work, signaling and 


other phases of scout work. Never 
before had such a unique exhibit of 
scout work been shown. Mohawk 


Indian village consisted of log huts 
fashioned after those of pioneer days. 
In these huts scouts slept and showed 
exhibit of their work. 

Girl scout work was demonstrated 
ina tented encampment in front of 
the new Massachusetts building. These 
girls showed just how to properly 
tare for the sick, first aid treatment 
to injured people, and other phases 
of girl scout teachings. 


Judging and Club Demonstrations 


Club members are taught the de- 
sired conformation of various breeds 
of live stock and at various fairs en- 
ter judging competitions for awards. 
They also are taught to demonstrate, 
before large numbers of people, just 
how to do properly ‘different lines of 
farm and home work. " 

By competitive contests run in the 
10 northeastern states, club boys and 
girls were chosen to represent their 
respective states at the exposition in 
club work. . 

Competent judges awarded premi- 
ums in judging contests as follows: 
Bread judging contest won by New 
Hampshire team with total score of 
496 out of possible 600; New Jersey 
cond with score of 485 and Con- 
necticut third with score of 450. Win- 
tmg term members were Edith Peas- 


- 
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Entrance Tent to Section Where Industrial Club Work Was Demonstrated 


lee of Reeds Ferry, score 175; 
Blanche Potvin of Rochester, score 
164, and Frances Varney of Roches- 
ter, score 157. 

Canning judging contest won by 
New Hampshire team with score of 
272 out of possible 300; second prize 
New Jersey, score 262, and third prize 
Connecticut with score 250. Winning 
team members were Helen Burnham, 
score 98: Maude Sargent, score 87, 
and Emily Porter with score 87; all 
members coming from Henniker. 

Garment making judging contest 
won by Vermont team with score of 
750 out of possible 900; second prize 
New Jersey, score 677, and third prize 
Massachusetts, with score of 659. Win- 
ning team members were Helen 
French, Dorothy Follansby and Silvia 
Ricker. 

Corn judging contest won by Con- 
necticut team with score of 738 out of 
possible 900; Rhode Island second, 
score 717. Winning team members 
were John Gale, J. Burton Gastler 
and Frederick Gastler; all of Dur- 
ham. 

Potato judging contest won by 
Maine team, with score of 687 out of 
possible 900; New Hampshire second, 
score 656. Winning team members 
were Lewis Pryor, Wallace Elliott 
and Earl Ryder. 

Vegetable judging contest won by 
New Hampshire, with score of 788.5 
out of possible 900; Massachusetts 
second, score 768. Winning team 
members were Charles Bickford, Will- 
iam Neal and Eric Davis. 


Live Stock Judging Contest 


Beef cattle judging contest won by 
Pennsylvania team No 2 with score of 
427; Delaware team No 2, second; 
Pennsylvania team No 1, third; Rhode 
Island, fourth, and Delaware team No 
1, fifth. Winning team members 
were Charles Wachsmith, Louis Fox 
and Charles Miller. Individuals ob- 
teining highest scores were Wilbur 
Cochran, score 160, Willard McClel- 
land, score 154, Louis Fox, score 150, 
and Charles Wachsmith, score 149, 
all from Pennsylvania; Paul Skewis 
of Delaware with score 146. 

Individuai dairy cow judging con- 
test was held on various breeds. In 
Holstein-Friesian class Robert Wat- 
son of Delaware won first prize, 
Sara Rishel of Pennsytvania second, 


and Harry Varney of Vermont, third. 
in Ayrshire class Harry Ackerman of 
New Jersey won first 
Ott of New Jersey second and Clyde 


Preston Davenport of Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 


Frank Hopkins of Con- 
necticut won first prize, 
of New Hampshire second and Harry 
Ackerman of New Jersey third. 
team contest on dairy cattle, New Jer- 
Massachusetts second 
and Delaware third. 
Joseph Schwarder, 
and George Ott with score 
Connecticut team, Massachusetts sec- 
and Vermont 
team: members were William Hutton, 
Philips Wadams and Donald Tucker. 

Pig judging contest won by Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania team No 2 second 
and Connecticut third. Winning team 
members were J. T. Vandenburg, Jr, 
of Bridgeville, Stanley Short of Smyr- 
na, and Leon E. Donovan of Bridge- 
Individual scores were 
J. T. Vandenburg, Jr, of Dela- 
Lewis Fox of ‘Pennsyl- 
81; Charles Miller of Pennsyl- 
Charles Wachsmith of 
171, and Stanley Short 
of Delaware, 170 


vania team No 1 second and Connecti- 
were Charles Miller of Slippery Rock, 


Lewis Fox of Cabot. Individual scores 
were as follows: * 
Pennsylvania 184, Charles Wachsmith 
of Pennsylvania 179, Russell 8. White 
Connecticut 178, Wilbur 


Charles Miller 


Neal of New Hampshire 177. 


Club Demonstration Winners 


Bread demonstrations won by Mas- 
with New Jersey 
second. Canning demonstrations won 
by Massachusetts team, 
Jersey second and Connecticut third. 
Sewing demonstrations won by Ver- 
with Massachusetts sec- 


home craft ‘“demonstra- 


tions won by Vermont team with Con- 
necticut second and Massachusetts 
third. Corn demonstrations won by 
Delaware team, with Massachusetts 
second and Connecticut th'rd. Potate 
demonstrations won by alaine, with 
New Hampshire second and Connecti- 
cut third. Winning potato demonstra- 
tion team members were Lewis Pryor, 
Wallace Elliott and Earl Ryder, all 
from Aroostook district. 

Garden demonstrations won by 
Massachusetts team, Vermont second 
with New Hampshire third. Poultry 
demonstrations won by Massachusetts 
team, with New Jersey second. Dairy 
demonstrations won by Massachusetts 
team, with Pennsylvania second and 
Delaware third. Pig demonstrations 
won by New Hampshire team, Dela- 
ware second and Massachusetts third. 
Winning pig demonstration team 
members were Hester Bickford, 
Frank Little and Bessie Reid. Sheep 
demonstrations won by Connecticut 
team, 

Special demonstration feature was 
in pig fitting, and medals awarded 
to winners by Duroc Jersey associa- 
tion. Pennsylvania team won first. 
Connecticut second and Massachusetts 
third. Winning team members were 
Charles Wachsmith, Louis Fox and 
Charles Miller. 

Excellent Group Exhibits 

Club members from each state ex- 
hibited products under their respec- 
tive state’s banner, as well as indi- 
vidually. Group awards were as fol- 
lows: 

In sweepstakes Vermont took first 
prize of $25, while Connecticut came 
second for $10. In garden club ex- 
hibit Massachusetts took first prize 
of $25 and New Hampshire second of 
$10. Home canning club exhibit 
awards won by Massachusetts, Wey- 
mouth canning club exhibiting, Con- 
necticut, with Quality canning club, 
second, and third to Connecticut 
with Nassahegan canning club. Moth- 
er-daughter club exhibit won by Mas- 
sachusetts, with Wilbraham mother- 
daughter club, also second with East 
Longmeadow mother-daughter club 
and third with Aldenville junior club. 

Farm and home craft club exhibit 
was won by Vermont. Garment or 
sewing club exhibit won by Delaware, 
with Black Swamp sewing club, sec- 
ond by Connecticut. Poultry club 
exhibit won by Connecticut with 
Southington $1000 poultry club. In 
petato club exhibit Massachusetts 
took first and second with Maine 
third. Onion club exhibit won by 
Massachusetts, with Sunderland onion 
club. Corn club exhibit won by Con- 
necticut, with Massachusetts second. 


Club Pageant and Baby Beeves 


A baby beef club was started this 
spring in the New England states and 
great interest taken in this work by 
club boys and girls. Members ex- 
hibited their animals at the exposition 
and won awards as follows: Ken- 
neth Ripley of Blandford, Mass, took 
first with his Hereford steer, Boy, as 
well as eastern states championship, 
also second prize in open classes. Fred 
Condon of Middletown, Ct, took sec- 
ond prize with steer, Sambo; Edwin 
Treat third and Edwin Farnham of 
Granville fourth. 

An attractive pageant consisting of 
state floats highly decorated and filled 
with state club exhibits and members, 
scouts in formation, dairy calves, 
baby beeves and club officials, was 
the big feature on children's day. It 
was larger than ever before and ex- 
tended in line one mile long. 

These boys and girls went back 
home to continue their good work and 
will try again next year to so excel- 
lently do their work they will be al- 
lowed to be present at the exposition 
another year. . 
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donned his 
Garnet had 


(mightily 
cheap, 
Yet Garnet had 
net, poor little 
a well-dressed 


cantering down 


Was coming 


Stack had told 
she meant to. 


But what 
revelations have 
was the question 
Luby all along. 


the sunshine: 





natty 
never seen 
guise save that of a farm hand; 
alls and gingham 
ill-fitting 
travel-worn 


back to 


effect 


upon 
which had 


He rode a gallant horse; 
ing, satiny flanks, whose small point- 
ed ears and dainty feet bespoke high 
breeding. The saddle and bridle were 
as yet creekingly new and unused as, 
were Terence’s riding boots and 

He smiled a bit 
remembering his thought as he 
riding 


shirt 


at 


suit 
loved him. 
maid, had 
man 
would not realize that her lover in his 
present costume would not 
Broadway 


in 


He wondered pleasantly 
all 
If she 


she 


would 
Garnet? 
troubled 


member and keep faith 

The webs of September tangled 
goldenrod 
on the high side of the road ,the low- 
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A Stirring Story of Mystery and Romance 
wwe . ~y 
2 y 
& . By F. ROONEY WEIR aoe 
= 
é - 
XIV—After a Montia's Absence er side swept unfenced down to the 
EEN from the east front. the old Marsh through which ran the river. 
Sy Shaw Tavern resembled some Terence flecked the neck of his horse 
= of the pioneer women who lightly, 
had frequented it commodious “Comfe Midnight, get up a little 
kitchen in the ist; it was too tall speed; your mistress is watching you 
for its width and dispiayed rugged trom yonder donjon keep.”’ The horse 
ugliness tempere wit suggesttions responded gladly and broke into a 
of hospitality Its pp tion on the graceful canter to the Tavern gate. 
little rise of ground with its backing Here Terence paused a moment be- 
of scraggling buroaks ad the green fore he dismounted, hoping for the 
jope to the stream on south, lent flutter of a muslin skirt or a glimpse 
its inartistic proportions a dignity for of a battered hat. 
which its builder had not planned. He “How fooliish I am,” he reasoned, 
rad not thought ol a t or she’ could not be here on the minute. 
beauty; h one and 1 had What excuse, for instance, could she 
been to build in manner to defy the’ give if Watsons are still stacking, for 
enenues—fre heat id, maraud- dropping her pitchfork and hurrying 
in Indian drunken soldiers ind over to the Shaw Tavern?” He would 
quarrelsome settlers, was struc- put Midnight in the basement of the 
ture put up in the days when pio- barn and compose himself to wait. 
neers believed building irdily; To his surprise he found hay in 
when the country tee ad with dan- the mangers, and the remains of a 
ger and a man’s house ist literally horse dinner of oats in the boxes of 
be his castle the basement stall. The oats were 
for the first time Terence Luby eft as if the horses to whom they 
Was approaching the old Tavern from had been fed had been taken- away 
the east, and he strained his eyes before they were allowed to finish 
eagerly for the first giimpse of its their meal. 
weather-worn facade was three Midnight plunged an inquiring nose 
o'clock of a glorious day in early Sep- jnto the box and began where his 
tember, A month ago that night he’ predecessor had left off. 
‘had danced.in Honeywell’s barn with There were a dozen box stalls in 
Garnet Blythe, He could see the the basement where many a United 
ro#t of it and the Honeywell’s house’ States cavalry horse had munched 
to the south; and across the Shaw his oats in days gone by. Into the 
pasiure were the clustering trees and one farthest to the west, the one 
buildings of the Watson place. 3ut nearest the road, went Terence. This 
it was to the old Tavern to which his was a dark stall. The others were 
heart turned with a feeling as if he fyrnished with small northern win- 
were coming home, for there he felt dows, but this went too far into ex- 
certain Garnet was awaiting him. cavation to allow of a window. The 


door stood open and Terence stepped 
wide 
which 
disclosing the secret 
grave-like odor 
and the darkness was 


had What purpose such a secret, mole- 

suit, that like arrangement had seved the orig- 
him in any inal builder of the Tavern, Terence 
over- had no means of knowing; but his 

for everyday imagination was active enough to 


picture many emergencies where the 


old Tavern-keeper’s to pass 


But Gar- under the road from his house to his 
never seen barn without the knowledge of his 
life and lodgers or stable-men might be of 
advantage to him. The size and ab- 


look amiss 
Terence 
his sweetheart— 


if Minerva 
declared 
there would 
be fewer explanations to be made. 

Minerva’s 


had 


nodded 






which ha 
that. 
that for 


Horse Th 
young 


That 


are 


d brought Terence Luby to 
the prairie, and he loved it because of 
For had not his coming to the 
prairie been the means of his finding 
which all true 


ief Story—Gal 35--— 
ever in search—the 


men who are 


right 


solute secrecy of the room at the tav- 
ern end might speak of a sinister use 
for the passage way—bodies of mur- 


in a new suit a new character. dered men, victims of spleen or rob- 
Iie would no longer Luby, the bery—who could tell? 

hired man, convicted of poverty and Whatever had been its original 
suspected of horse stealing In such purpose, its existence was a perpetual 
a guise he had found jewel; in his pleasure to the one who now, for the 
own person and under his own name_ second time, threaded its black 
he was coming wear it upon his course. The knowledge of its exist- 
bosom, ence was, in reality, the incentive 


woman—the one who from the begin- 


There stood the old house, and ning of the world had been designed 
there, somewhere in the vicinity, Gar- for him? 
net peeping out for the first glimpse The inner cellar safely passed, 
of him. He felt that would re- Terence strode up the stairs and 


stepped into the semi-darkness of the 
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in old sitting room. The shutter which 
up- he had left unfastened upon the oc- 
easion of his first visit, had swung 


™ . 


back, letting im the daylight, and even 
the musty air of an unused house was 
grateful after the damps of the cel- 
lars and passage-way. 

From upstairs he had a view, not 
only of the Shaw premises, garden 
and orchard, fields and brook, but of 
the neighboring places as well. From 
the south windows he could see the 
road to where it turned west at 
Honeywell's, and for a good deal of 
its length until it reached Watson's 
gate. The gate itself he could not 
see, it being hidden by the little hill 
in the Shaw pasture. From this out- 
look he could see Garnet if she came 
by either of the two routes, the road, 
If, the 


or across the pasture. on 
other hand, she crept northward 
through the Watson and Shaw 


marshes and approached the Tavern 
from the west, he would not discover 
her until she was upon the very steps 
of the south door. 

As he gazed, a team appeared upon 
the road south of Watson’s. It sc -med 
strange, for no team had passed the 
Tavern in the last half hour. It must 
be the Honeywell team which had 
gone over the road while he was still 
at the west window. 

Presently another and still another 


team came into view, and Terence 
felt a cold clutch at his heart. It 
looked like a funeral cortege, and if 


it were, it must have issued from Wat- 
son’s gate, because it had not passed 
Shaw’s and turned the corner at 
Honeywell's. 

Terence counted the crawling black 


objects, so far away as to resemble 
black beetles. There were seven of 
them winding over the little knoll to 
Haskins’ Corners. 

The blackness of despair seized 
Terence’s heart. She was dead, and 
they were taking her away to bury 
her in the family plot! And here he 


vainly awaited her and here he might 


await her forever, for the rest of his 
wretched life! 

He clattered down the noisy old 
stairs, let himself out, and presently 


Midnight was ruthlessly torn from the 
oat-box, even as the one before him 
had been torn, before the corners of 
the box were really cleared of grain. 

As Terence galloped by the Honey- 
well place he noted with terror the 
unnatural stillness which reigned 
about the barn. A threshing separa- 
tor stood silent amid a village of 
wheat-stacks, one of which was gone 


to its middle. A towering mass of 
golden straw told of threshing indus- 
tries suddenly at a _ standstill, and 
Terence knew well enough that it 


must be a matter of grave import that 
would call the Honeywell threshing 
to a halt at such a stage. 

The Watson gate stood open to all 
the wandering herds of the road— 
another fact which spoke of sorrow’s 
carelessness; and when Terence 
turned his horse into the house yard 
and threw himself out of the saddle at 
the door of the shedroom he grew sud- 
denly faintand dizzy with apprehension 
like a hysterical old woman. The awful 
stillness which enveloped the neigh- 
borhood seemed to focus over the 
Watson place. Outside the shed- 
room door stood a row of strange 
chairs ranged along the wall—bor- 
rowed chairs, they must be—becauss« 
he had never seen them at Watson's 
before. The stable door was open, 
revealing emptiness within, but there 
was the lumber wagon idle and un- 
used. Then the long neck and white 
face of Mrs Haskins appeared at the 
house door inside the shed room. 
There was certainly a look of terror 
in her attitude and in the stare of 
her popping eyes: a look which did 
not abate at sight of Terence; not 
even after th:ir owner recognized 
him. It seemed, rather, to deepen. 

“For the love of God!” 
breathed, clasping her flat bosom with 


bony fingers, “you-—Terence Luby?” 
“Why, yes, Mrs Haskins, and no- 
body but me. What is the matter 


here? Tell me everything, Mrs Has- 


kins, tell me everything at once!” 
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sitting room door came the sickep. 


> a oa c 


He seemed suffiocating with misery 
He entered the house and glanceg 
about the kitchen upon an awful o-. 
der, a pallid cleanliness. Through the 






ing odor of flowers—runeral flower, 
The strong southern sunlight shining 
on the lowered green paper windoy. 
blinds, cast a livid tint of death along 
the rag carpet. 

“In Heaven's 
me what has 
gasped, glaring into the 
of the woman. “Where is Garnet? 
Where is my little girl?” And they 
he braced himself as one condemne, 
waiting for the blow to fall. 

Mrs Haskins made an _indetinjte 
motion over her shoulder in the diree. 









name tell me—tey 
happened here!” hy, 
white face 


tion taken by that crawling line o; 
teams. “Go put your horse in _ th, 
barn where folks won't see it, ang 
then come back and [Pll tell yoy 
everything. I'm sorry for you, yoy 
poor critter; I'm just as sorry for yoy 
as I can be, and I’m going to sta; 
by you. I’m going to help you ail | 


ean, 


whether you deserve’ it or not 
But don’t you know if my son-in-lay 


George Banger, or one of the Honey. 
well boys was to find you here—feeliy’ 


as 
you 
would, 
off or save you, no matter how : 


just now—they'd shoot 
drop of the hat? They 
and I couldn’t Stave ‘en 


luch 


do 
the 
now, 


they 
at 


I might want to!” 


babble 


“Madam, will you drop this foolish 
of George Banger an 


Honeywell boys, and tell me what has 


fallen 
just 


fu 
gate?’ 
haven't 4 


on this house? Whose 
from its 
me, 


crept 
goodness 


now 
“Why, 


heard?” 


should I? 
east 


gered 
which 
room door. 
letting 


“Of course, I haven't heard! Hy 
I have just come from: tl 


In his agony of suspense he 
back against the little st: 
always stood by the sirtt 
It tilted under 
object 





his weigh 
which had 


an been 


ing upon it, slide to the floor with a 
bang. At the sight and sound Ter- 
ence’s hope bounded. 

It was Ma Watson’s ear trumpet 
which rolled upon the floor, and ina 
flash the truth was borne in upon 
Luby. Mr Watson would not be abroad 
at either funeral or wedding without 
her trumpet, unless she had _ passed 


! 


was Ma Watson's 


veyond the world of dulled senses. It 
funeral procession 


which he had seen. 


“Is Mrs Watson dead?” he de- 
manded, and Mrs Haskins, wit!i her 
handkerchief to her eyes, nodded as- 
sent. 

With a cry of relief Luby caught 


1 
i 


1 


her feelings outraged. 


( 
t 
t 


ner around the waist and whirled her 
na mad dance over the kitchen floor. 

“Are you crazy?” she demanded 
ner sense of propriety scand: lized, 
To be dancing 
while 
past 
the 


kitchen floor 
was barely 
last home in 


m a neighbor’s 
hat same neighbor 
he Corners to her 


Redmoon cemetery, was an indecency 


Mrs Haskins 


had never thought to 
erpetrate. 


“Mrs Haskins,” Terence murniured 


in extenuation of his offense, “Mrs 
Watson was old—she had had her 
day—she was sick—don’t you see? 


I thought it was Garnet—my Garnet 


—who was dead. Why, now I can 
bear anything!” 

“Well, it’s a good thing you can,” 
returned Mrs Haskins severely. “for 


you’re bound to have consideralle to 
bear. Could you bear to be hung?” 

“IT could, if I had to, Mrs Huskins; 
but I shan’t be hung—not yet awhile 
I am .ssure—for I haven't done any- 
thing to deserve it. But tell me 
everything.” 

“Go put that horse out of sight 
first; it makes me so neryous can't 
stand it! It’s a beautiful horse: where 
did you—Oh, my soul! It seems 

young 


strange that so good lookin’ a 


fellow as you, and such a good dnecer, 





and so—kind—of—Oh—you k1now— 
sort of—why—it just seems awful 
me—!” 

(To be continued next weck.) 
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Reckless Robert Seems to Be Born to Trouble, Sometimes We Feel Sorry for Him 
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About School Lunches 


BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


EVERAL years ago New’ York 
~ city began the experiment of 
providing a free lunch for the 
school children in its tenement house 
districts, many of whom came to 
schoo! without any breakfast or hav- 


ing eaten only dry bread and black 
coffee. The result was such an aston- 
ishing improvement in the health of 
the children and--in the quality of 
their school work—an improvement 
far beyond anything that had been 
expected—that the idea spread to 
other localities,- on the theory that 
what is good for one group of chil- 
dren is very apt to be good for an- 
other. 

Why should. such advantages be 
limited to poor children, was the first 
query. One of the richest small cities 
in New England adopted the idea, 
varying it to make it self-supporting, 
and starting it in only one district as 
an experiment. Pasteurized milk was 
bought at 15 cents a quart, and the 
frm that sold it gladly furnished 
drinking cups for the sake of the ad- 
vertisement. One quart of milk filled 
five cups, and two crackers a day 
were given to each child (the crack- 
ers being bought at wholesale) for 
two cents more, making the cost to 
each pupil 17 cents a week. School 
began at 8.30 a m and closed at 12 
the lunch served at 


noon so was 
10.50, The older’ children’ shook, 
cleaned and opened the jars, ar- 


ranged the crackers for serving, and 
poured the milk into the cup which 
each child held, all the children not 
helping drawn up in lines about the 
sides of the room, 


The report of the school superin- 
tendent said: “The proofs of the 
success of the plan are many and 
various, but the most important is 


“ the decided gain in weight, some chil- 
dren having gained from five to eight 
pounds during February.” Before the 
end of the school year in June, every 
district in the city had adopted the 
same plan, 

The Rural School - 

The rural child needs such a lunch 
far more than the average city child, 
because the hardships of school at- 
tendance are far greater. Many rural 
schools have been closed for one rea- 
son and another, and hundreds of 
little children have to leave home 
very early in the morning, sometimes 
trudging a mile to meet the bus that 
takes all the children of the school 
district to-a distant schoolhouse, and 
after the day’s study, they have the 
long walk from the end of the bus 
line home again. This system is in 
vogue in altogether too many rural 
districts now, and it is very hard on 
the children. If any way exists by 
which this condition can be 
strengthened and helped along, sure- 
ly it is up to us to make the attempt. 

The United States department of 
agriculture has looked into this ques- 
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tion of school lunches and heartily 
indorses it. Especially do they be- 
lieve in the value of the hot mid-day 
lunch for rural school children. So 
great is their faith in this new move, 
that the Home demonstration agents 
are laying stress upon it wherever 
they go. Last year these agents 
helped to establish hot lunches in 
2929 schools. 

They do not always find it an easy 

task. Farmers do not take kindly to 
innovations. They have to be shown. 
(Thank Heaven for the conservatism 
of the farmer, which is the salvation 
of the nation!) But in this case, the 
experiment once tried, it speaks for 
itself ‘in the visible improvement of 
the children. What helps the children 
wins the fathers and mothers every 
time, and usually where one school 
has had the hot lunch, the other 
nearby schools soon desire it. 
* One agent of the department. sent 
into a district in a northwestern state, 
found it to be a dairy country, with 
comfortable homes, widely scattered. 
Ten children was the average attend- 
ance at the school. The teacher said 
that they were stupid in the morn- 
ings, and impossible in the after- 
noons. She never had noticed what 
they had for lunch, but thought it 
was “mostly ham sandwiches and 
pickles and perhaps cake and crul- 
lers.”” The local doctor said that the 
children of the community drank 
very little milk (this was a dairying 
country, mind you!) that many of 
them had coffee and hot breads for 
breakfast, and very little else. None 
of the children seemed to be really 
robust and healthy. 


After Three Months 


The agent arranged for a meeting, 
collecting the mothers of the district 
in an automobile; and even so, only 
nine came. Then she “visited round.” 
All the people, men and women, who 
had any sort of official position in any 
sort of local organization were inter- 


viewed, and afterward she went to 
see most of the others. Everywhere 
and all the time, she talked “eat 
milk” in all the ways in which the 
subject can be served, either’ in 
speech or cookery. She __ started 
weighing classes and left cooking 


recipes, and then she departed. 

Three months later she returned. 
The average school attendance had 
risen to 14, and the teacher said that 
they all seemed brighter and studied 
better. The mothers said that the 
children had less colic and kept them 
up less at night.. The weighing charts 
showed good gains, one seven-year- 
old boy being a whole “eat milk’”’ 
campaign in himself, The first month 
he drank a quart a day and gained 
three pounds, the next month he let 
up on the milk and gained only two 
pounds, and the last month he drank 
no milk and lost one pound! 

In the face of such a success, the 
agent called another meeting, this 
time to suggest a hot lunch for the 
school-children. More mothers came, 
and they agreed to try it. The moth- 
ers gave various utensils and loaned 
a stove, the teacher gave the double- 
boiler so useful for cooking milk 
dishes, and the children themselves 
learned to cook and serve the lunches. 
This was allowed them as a prize for 
good behavior and scholarship. Three 
cents a lunch was charged to make it 
self-supporting and get rid of all 
charity idea. At the end of the school 
year, the mental and physical] rating 
of the children had ingreased, the 
mothers were greatly pleased, the 
fathers were getting interested, and 
the attendance had gone up to 20— 
just twice what it was when the agent 
began to work. 

Is not this idea adaptable for your 
district? Do not the children need 
it? If they are not differently made 
from other children, that question 
has been answered and the answer 
proved: THEY DO! Then why not 
go about getting it for them at once, 
before the real cold weather sets in? 
If you want help, apply to your near- 
est Home demonstration agent, for 
this is one of her special jobs, and 
she has all the needed information 
and helpful suggestions that you 
need. If you prefer to go ahead by 
yourself, send to the U S Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D C, for 
Farmers’ . Bulletin No 712, School 
Lunches. In some places, where the 
children of the outside districts are 
taken into the central school, the 
town Woman’s club might help. Their 
economics and social welfare com- 
mittees are supposed to be interested 
to do just such things. But, some 
way, any way, get hot lunches for 
your children this school year. It 
will pay in health and studies, 


Dr Mellen will-answer health questions by 
mail, if self-addressed, »s envelope is 
inclosed, Address Dr Eleanor Mellen, Edi- 
torial t, American Agriculturist, 
$15 Ave, New York City. 
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Chilly Mornings Made Comfortable 


Why not dress in a Perfection 
heated room? It is socozily warm 
and “‘comfy”’. 


Wherever you may need it, a 
Perfection Oil Heater transforms 
the chill of frosty mornings into 
radiant warmth—in an _ instant. 
Eight hours of solid comfort in 
any part of the house from one 
gallon of Socony kerosene. 


A Perfection Oil Heater is a sound 
investment. Ask your dealer. 


For best results use Socony Kerosene 
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Sterling Range 


The range that bakes a barrel of flour with 


‘This is the range used by busy women who 
three meals a day. They find the Sterling 
will do so much work quickly, easily and 


without fuss that they can 
cut their kitchen time prac- 


Why the Sterling is just as 


economical to operate, is fully 
explained in the booklet sent 
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fun for your youngster. 
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THE DAIRY MARKET 
CHOICR GREAMERY BUTTER ER POUND 
New Y cl Lb 

10 GO 4 2% 

19LY Gi Th 3 

OTS ibe oh ol 

17 14 4 or 

1G hg 4, STM 

butter 

At New York, the liberal receipts 
of mediun to choice grades and 
pressure to sell have made an unset- 
tled market, with prices tending low- 
er: Danish and Argentine butter hard 
to move. Best tees of cmy higher 
than extras GO@UO0%e p lb, extras 5D 
@ Wc, finest sate dairy SS@ove, 
Danish casks S3@57%c, Argentine 
boxes 46 @50c, 

Cheese 

At New York. market is extremely 
unsettled as trade*expects liberal of- 
ferings of fresh goods from factories 
now running Flats and twins 2S@ 
alec p Ib, daisies 27% a 2S%C, Y A 
28% @20c, state skims 1S@ Uc, 

The Milk Market 

At New York, demand continued 
siow and receipts more than enough 
to supply the trade Manufacturers 
of sweetened condenscd and pow- 
dered milk are overstocked and buy- 
ing almost nothing at the present 
time Surplus heavy, and most all 
distributer a making butt ind 
cheese The Oct rate for ° milk in 
HOT) mile one $5.65 p 100 Ibs, 
add 4c p 100 for each additional one. 
tenth of 1 } ter f 

LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

Per 100 Catt! Ho Sheep 
920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 

Chicago .esecs 7.7 $ s ‘ : 

N y ! I i 

Buffalo .eccces If ! ! 6 

Pitt } ‘ ! ! " ; 1 

Kansas ¢ ee 1G is.00 1 I 4.3 

At New York, after last _report, 
steers were in light receipt, very ac- 
tive and fHU@isc higher, fat bulls 
and choice fatecows firm to 25c¢ high- 
er, common bulls and bologna cows 
slow and weak. Later steers agail 
Mec higher, bulls firm, fat cows un- 
evenly higher, other cows steady, At 
the close, arrivals were heavy, and 
steers declined 25@We on top grades; 
others 75c@S$1 lower, bulls firm to 2c 
higher, good to fat cows 2c lower 
rommon cows dull and unchanged 
‘Common to very prime steers sold at 
7@17.75 p 100 lbs, top price for one 
car fcy W Va steers, 1405 Ibs aver- 
age, next top 5 cars W Va do, 1400 
Ibs, 16.75, common to choice bulls 5 
@S, strictly common to choice cows 
2@8. 

Veals were firm at the opening, 
westerns higher, Later in the week, 
veals in limited supply and S1 higher 
westerns a fraction lower. Market 
closed steady. Common to prime 
veals 15@22 p 100 Ibs, culls 12@14, 
fed calves 11@12.50, grassers 7@10, 
westerns S@12.50, 

Sheep opened steady, lambs slow 
and HO@TMHe lower. Later market 
ruled steady. At the close, sheep firm, 
lambs steady to We lower, with sev- 
eral cars unsold Common to prime 
sheep (ewes) S3@7 p 100 Ibs, culls 2 
@2.50, common to very choice lambs 
10@ 14.25, culls S@9.75, yearlings 8@ 
top for W Va lambs 14.25, O 14 
N Y¥ and Pa 14. 

Hogs were steady most of the 
week, closing lower. Prime medium 


weights, 140 to 200 Tbs, $17@17.50 p 


1) Ibs, heavy hogs over 20) Ibs. 16.50 
@17, pigs and light hogs, 110 Ibs and 
under,, 15@ 16.50 
The Horse Market 
teceipts of fresh western horses 
were more liberal last week, and 
trading fairly active at steady prices. 


heavy seasoned truck horses in 
limited supply and firm. Fair 
heavy drafters. sold gener- 
ally from $300@400 p head, second 
hand do 2O0@275, fresh western 
chunks 200@275, good second hand 
do 175@200, poor to good second- 
hand horses of delivery type 40@ 
160) 


Good, 
very 
to good 





Milk Chaos Clearing Up 
{From Page 4.] 

their account. These are busy days 
for the co-operative plant at Auburn, 
N Y, and it has exceeded the previous 
amounts handled Last week it was 
taking care of 9),000 pounds of milk 
a day. The dairymen at Blockville, 
N Y, are buying the local creamery, 
and so it goes right on through the 
entire Dairymen’s league territory. 
All are alive to the situation and are 
doing the best they can for handling 
the extra milk The farmers in 
Washington county, N Y. have had 
about 500 cans a day turned back up- 
on them which they have utilized for 
feeding and for separating and sell- 
ing the cream 

In central Pennsylvania the dairy- 
men have been selling cream to be 
made up into butter instead of giving 
the milk to the factory as usual. In 
this section there have been many 
difficulties over the price and many 


are disposing of their products with- 


out a promise of fixed price, either 
for their milk or for butter. 

The situation has stimulated the 
use of separators at a marked degree, 
and also the home manufacture of 
butter nd cheese. In some sections, 
additional separators, churns and 
cheese equipment are needed at once. 
Men in the cheese trade last week at 
Utica, N Y, became uneasy and no 
quotations were given on the Utica 
cheese market because of the possi- 
bility of a large supply. 

Headquarters at Utica 

Now that the pooling plan of the 
league has almost approached®a cer- 
tainty with over half of the members 


signed up on individual contracts and 
each mail bringing in more, the 
Dairymen’s league co-operative asso- 


ciation will move its main office to 
Utica, N Y¥. This action was decided 
at a recent meeting of the co-opera- 
tive association directors, and ar- 
rangements are already under way 
for the rental of sufficient space and 
enough equipment to carry on the 
co-operative work at once when the 
new pooling plant is operated. 

-The change in office headquarters 


is made to reduce expenses in con- 


ducting the business necessitated by 
the high rent in New York city and 
also to have the headquarters in cen- 
tral New York within more ready 
iccess of dairymen jn all sections of 
the state In carrying out the work 
of the new co-operative association, a 
larger amount of clerical help and 
oflice room will be needed and with 
Utica rent 25 cents a square foot as 
compared with more than $4 in New 
York city, it is readily seen that a 
considerable saving will be made by 
this change 

At Philade iphia, 1 live fowls 28@35c 
p Ib, White Leghorns 24@30c, spring 
chickens, fey 28@50c, common _ to 
food VIA@ Zte old roosters 23 @24c. 
eggs 5c p doz, emy butter Sie p Ib. 
cheese 2S@2S%c, white potatoes 75 
@ic p bskt, sweets Thc @S1, cabbage 
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0W@14 ton, onions 40@G0c p bskt, 
tomatoes 25c@1.50, string beans 65c 
@1.0, lima 2@4.50 p hamper, ap- 
ples 25c@1.50 p bskt, 2.50@8 p bbl, 
peaches 1@ 2, pears 1@3.50, quinces 
t@S, grapes 20@2Sc. Live steers 12 
@16.50 p 100 Ibs, No 2 white oats 
tg @6%e p bu, spring bran 41@ 


#2 p ton, No 1 yellow corn 1.18 p bu. 

At Lancaster, Pa, prices for cattle 
advanced 5Uc during the week, with 
a better demand for all grades of 
butcher stock. The following market 
prices prevailed, cattle $12@15 p 100 


lbs, hogs 12@18.75, calves 12@19, 
butter 50@60c p lb, eggs G)@T5c p 
doz, wheat 2 p bu, corn 1.05, potatoes 
1@1.10, apples 1@2, bran 42@44 p 
ton, middlings 44@46, cottonseed 
meal O@62, timothy hay 30@32. 
mixed hay 28@30. . 





Farm Personals 
Among the good farmers in Wash- 
ington county, N Y, is Clifford, W. 
Sumner, president of the Washington 
county farm bureau since its organi- 
zation and president of both his local 


and county branches of the Dairy- 
men’s league. He owns a 150-acre 
farm devoted to fruit, potatoes and 


is a breeder of 


other cash crops, and 
pure-bred Holsteins. 





The Biggest Financing ever done in 
peace times was put over last month. 
The amount exceeded $1,500,000,000, 
and was adjusted without a_ sensa- 
tional rise in interest rates or a com- 
motion in the money market. This 
was because the banks had prepared 
in advance for the settlement and 
with the treasury co-operating, the 
mechanism of the money market 
functioned admirably. Money has 
since been easier The pinch of the 
highest rates appears to have passed, 


Coming Events 
General 


“ rkers 


Farm Meetlags 
N ¥ Oct 25-29 
Nov 10-19 
New York, Nov 15-20. 
New York, Nov 15-20. 
‘tor shew, Columbus, O, Feb 7-12 


Agri extension Ithaea, 
j grange 1, 
assn of america 
al horse show 


mat tra 




















New Guernsey Champion 

Ultra Celia, Guernsey cow, owned 
by Jules Breuchaud of Olivebridge. 
N Y, now heads the list in class G of 
advanced registry with record of 
2566.2 pounds milk and 755.85 
pounds butter fat. This production 
exceeds record held by Langwater 
Phyllis, the previous leader in class 
G, by 9.6 pounds butter fat, but falls 
short by more than 700 pounds of 
equaling milk record made by pre- 
vious champion. Ultra Celia was bred 
by Burnside farm of Eccleston, Md, 
dropped on February 20, 1917. Mr 
Breuchaud purchased her for $3500 
at second combination sale of Guern- 
held May, 1919. at Florham 
farms of Madison, N J. 

The new champion comes from a 
long line of famous ancestors. She 
was sired by noted bull, Ne Plus Ul- 
tra, whose daughters have made ex- 
ceptional production records and at 
private commanded record 
prices. Her dam .is Queen Celia, 
sold at the first combination sale for 
$5000, Queen Celia had advanced reg- 
ister records of 544.92 and 613.39 
pounds butter fat in classes G and B 
respectively. She also was owned at 
Burnside farm, and is a daughter of 
King Francis 13500.—[Hutch. 


seys 


sales 





Another Worthy Guernsey Cow 

A Guernsey cow, Rebecca of Sun- 
ny Veiw, owned by George W. Wilder 
of Colton, Cal, has completed a record 
of 11730.1 pounds milk and 647.88 
pounds butter fat in senior four- 
year-old division of roll of honor. 
This record entitles her to eighth 
Place in her class. 

She won first in produce of dam at 
1920 California state fair. Her two 
sons are Reuben of Hollow-Hill farm, 
born February 25, 1919, and Reuben 
Langdon of Hollow-Hill farm, born 
February 2, 1920 Both bulls won 
first prize in their respective classes 
at the same fair. Reuben King of 
Hollow-Hill farm was awarded jun- 
ior championship prize, and was a 
member of the first prize breeders’ 
young herd. Reuben Langdon of Hol- 
low-Hill farm was dropped while his 
dam was on test. This instance shows 
that it is possible for a cow to produce 
good offspring at same time she is 
making a creditable advanced regis- 
ter record. 

The new class leader from Califor- 
nia, combines the Glenwood and May 
Rose breeding. Her sire is Glenwood 
Boy of Maple farm, line bred Glen- 
wood bull. Her dam is an advanced 
register daughter of George Wash- 





of Imp 


Fairfield farm, son 
May.—[Hutch 


ington of 
King of the 


New Guernsey Leader 


Ingleside Pretoria Vrangue 684, 
Guernsey cow, owned by Mountain 
brothers of Des Moines, Ia, com- 


pleted record of 10S94.4 pounds milk 
and 5S7.0% pounds butter fat in 
double letter class of advanced regis- 
try. Record was begun when she was 
three years and 72 days of age and 
qualifies her for third place in class 
The new class leader was shown at 
several 1920 fairs in middle western 
States, and won several first prizes as 
well as a number of grand champion- 
ships. She was sired by Pretoria’s 
King of Midlothian, grandson of Imp 
King of the May, 01. Her dam is 
Glenwood’'s Polly Vrangue of Ingle- 
side 37581, with advanced _ register 
records of 473.68 and 602.76 pounds 
butter fat in classes F and D respec- 
tively. 
The 
owned 
of the 
west. 
practical 
which it 


Towanola Guernsey herd, 
by Mountain brothers, is one 
newer herds in the central 
It has been developed from a 
foundation to a position in 
commands respect from all 


breeders. Eyery cow must be a pro- 
ducer because the herd, as: a whole. 
must make farming profitable on 


high-priced land. within easy view of 


the capitol of the state-—[Hutch. 





Public Sale Dates 
Holstein 
October 28. Poughkeepsie, N Y. J. B. Sisson’s 
Sens. Consigument sale. 


October 28. Riehmond, Holstein-Friesian club 
sale. R. V. Martindale, secretary 
October 30. Rockdale. N Y. Daniel S. Johnson. 


Va. 


November 11. West Chester, Pa. Wm Hieks. 

November 17-18. Hornell, N Allegany-Steuben 
county breeders’ sale. Liverpool Sale Pedigree 
Co, sale_managets. 

December + Syracuse. N Y. Dairymen’s guaran- 
tee sale. M. Hastings, manager, Lacona, N Y. 

December 7- e Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


Sales Co. 

December 23. Earlville. N Y. Madisan-Chenango 

Holstein breeders. Consignment sale. 
a. 


January 27, 1921 Harrisburg. Pennsylvania 


state sale. 8S. F. Zook, manager 
March 16, 1921 New Brunswick, N. J. Somerset- 
Hunterdon county Holstein assr. 
Jersey 
June 2, 1921 ion as Hood farm 
June 2, 1921. Mt iseo, NY. Pdmond Butler, 
Sengahurst farm. 
Ayrshire 
October 26. Rutland, Vt. Vermont Ayrshire club. 


Consignment sale. 


Duroc- Jersey 
December 2 Palmyra, Pa. J. Elmer Long, Slaty 
Ridge farm. 
Potand-China 
November 12. Columbus, 0. Ohio S P C breeders. 
November 15. yne, O. C. W. Bainbridge. 
November 2 Celina, O. © BB. Boley & Sons. 
Norember 22. Washington C. H., O. Mart L. Me- 
Coy & Son. 
November 38. Napoleon, 0. _ Fi C. Bohrs. 
38. Bucyrus, O. Walter C. Wood. 











END for the Globe Catalog 

now and learn why the 
Globe Silo so quickly earned an 
enviable reputation. 

One reason is its extension roof 
which enabled owners to use ever, 
foot of silo they paid for. A few 
feet of an extra, scientifically bui! 
roof made a full silo possible, afte: 
silage settled. 

Write to-day for catalog, prices 
and special discounts on early orders. 

Good agents can have open 
territory. 


GLOBE SILO CO. 


HN 6-16 Witow St, Sidney, X.Y 
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LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
SWINE BREEDERS 


ever eeanaa onan Ute roe 


Berkshires 


15 extra fine bred sows for fall fa 
50 growthy spring gilts, 10 stretchy s) 
boars, from the blood you need. 
bred to Grand Leader’s Grandson. 








Douglasville, Pa, 


eansananncansnanens 


Busbshive Boar and 
Show Prospect 


: Sycamore Farms 





Sired by Symboleer’s Masterpiece m 3a 
splendid dam. Born March 25, 1920, and will 
weigh 250 pounds. Write Crystal Spring 
Stock Farm. 


G. SMITH & SONS, 


Berkshire Boars 


Bred to Improve Pork Production 
Price $50, $75, $100. and a few real herd 
headers at higher prices. 
Save money by buying now. 
HOOD FARM, INC., LOWELL, MASS. 


sneenee, 


Piping Brook Farm 


offers 


Berkshire 
Bred Sows or Gilts 


for early fall farrowing. 
For further particulars write 
PIPING BROOK FARM, GREENWICH, CONN. 
Kindly refer to Department ( 


Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have a splendid lot of fall pigs and « 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin ‘ 


Seelyville, Pa. 
































Also excellent spring pigs and a few open 

serviceable boars. Priced to sell. 

Trios, from $75.00 and up. 

Spring sows, $50.00 and up. 

Open gilts, $50.00 and up. 

Spring boars, $40.00 and up. 

Serviceable boars, $50.00 and u : 

DELCHESTER FARMS - 
Edgemont, Del. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Baron Mastodon, weighing 972 pounds, Grand (ham- 
pion bear at New York State Pair, where h ated 
boars that have been Grand Champions at t larg 
wester® state fairs, was bred and sold by us n six 
months of age for $125. We have half brothers aud 
sisters of this boar for sale at reasonable  y. 
H.C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee. _ w. 
six months, the quick-crowing, long, deep, "s 
kind, $25 each for prompt taking. 
W. F. McSparran, Furniss, P Pa 
mate’? Berkshires 
HILL erkKs 


Boars, bred Sows and fall Pigs of the kind 
that make good, priced to sell. i 
R. D. 6, Washington, ‘a. 








Day & Young, 
SNOW HILL BERKSHIRES. 
A choice lot of weanling pigs, sired br at 
Rival 3rd’s Son 255001, who earries fifty 1 ig a 
the blood of Lord Premier’s Successor. Als¢ — 
fine yearling and two-year-old sows i 1M. 
ments. MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, PLaurel, Me 
Highest order. Spring and summer oe in per 
ticular. Please you all, or money back CAN, PA 
BROOKVALE FARM. . McKEAN, f™ 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Bo 


akin, at right prices. . 
HOME FARM, - - cenren vaLtey. P& 


BLUE HOGS pa 
Malet Weer Gein” Greatest owe 





ta color. Very attractive. per 
‘Booklet. Mention this peMa.., 
THE HOG BREEDING CO, Witmingtor. 


Ame} 
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SWINE BREEDERS 
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HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





BE Chester 


Whites 


Spring pigs, pairs, 
tries, mated herds. Bred from the best BIG 
TYPE. prize-winning blood lines. 
yicroR FARMS, BELLVALE, N Y. 


CHESTER WHITES 
BIG TYPE 


norm, Pigs in pairs or trios. Young boars 
wed or open. Bred sows and sows and pigs. 
- Suet Co. Chester White Association 
C. GORDON LEIGH 
Newville, Pa. 


fall boar and sow pigs. 





prize a 





Arcadia Farm Chester Whites 


. fine lot of young boars and sows on hand, 


We hat 
inch of new we anol pigs. Petroleum Giant, 


ts in 1 Defender, Schoolmaster, mate Weddle 
ins. Quality the best. Priced to se 
ARCADIA FARM, . BALLY, PA. 





—_—_ 
Chester White and Hampshire Sheep 
All ages, for sale. Write your wants. We guarantee 
fo please. All stock registered free. 
TWIN BROOK FARM, : NEWVILLE, PA. 








Chester Whites, Registered—I am now offering this 
year’s crop of Pigs at very attractive prices, breeding 
gonsidered. The dams are from Jumbo Wonder 55399, 

gad the sire is Leo 83313, a son of Myer’s White Ele- 
pat an and Indiana Maid. B. T. Steele, Heuvelton, N. Y. 


BERRYTON Headquarters for 
Big Type, Big Bone, Quality 


DUROCS 


Berryton, Georgia 
A. E. Wright 
Gen. Mgr. 





Berryton Duroc Farm, 
John M. Berry 
Pres. 


Registered Durocs 


for service. Also a fine lot of spring 
ats. August pigs, either sex, with Joe Orion 2d, 
Walt’s Top Col, Penn’s Pal and Orion Cherry King 
blood lines. Registered free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


METZLER & SHAFFER, Route |, Somerset, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


d quality. Spring bears and open gilts, and 
Taxpayer yearling boar at a bargain. 
GE0. T. GILLAM, - CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Bred gilts, bred sows, and 
Guernsey cattle. Free cir- 
cular. Lecust Lawn Fa.m, | 
Bird-In-Hand, Bex A,} 
lancaster Co., Pa. L 





Boars ready 

















“ ’ PURE . 
Fowler’s BHE5 H ampshires 
will plea 
argest and best gto —\ in eas 
THE FOWLER FARMS, . MACUNGIE, PA. 





_HAMPSHIRES OF QUALITY 


old registered pigs either sex, $15 each, 
100- Ib. spring anon, a a Off marked 
lers fl ss prepaid. Satis- 
an my M. °D. Phitiips, North East, Pa. 





RE GISTERED BIG TYPE 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 





first of November delivery, from the best 
lso Hampshire Down sheep. 
c E. “SECHLER, . MARKLETON, PA. 





wun Oy 


Big Belgian 
Mare Sale 


Dispersion sale of 50 Pure Bred and Grade 
Belgian Mares, five Belgian Stallions. 
Pure bred mares from weanlings to ma- 
ture animals, including Junior, Senior and 
Grand Champions at the New York State 
Fair, Fillies by Farceur, Jupiter, Distrait 
and other noted sires. Twenty-five prize- = 
= winning red roan grade Belgian mares, 
= Five prize-winning Belgian stallions. Send 
= for list. 

z GALLUP & WARNER, 
= Union Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


sever snenuaenestys sete penyearecueaenaent: aerenerete mont 
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Thoroughbred 
Percheron Stallions 


for sale. One 3-year-old and two colts. 
Individuality excellent, price reasonable. 
ANTRIM FARMS 


“C. L. Amos, Prop. Syracuse, N. Y. 








300 


enneeeepenevenensnentes 


300 Holsteins 


Two carloads extra choice Grade Cows, either 
fresh or springing. 

100 Grade Cows due in September and October. 

Two carloads choice Grade Heifers due this 
fall. 


Two carloads Registered Heifers. 

Ten Registered Bulls ready for service. 
CATTLE WILL ADVANCE 25% in PRICE 

IN THE NEXT 90 DAYS. NOW IS THE 

TIME TO BUY. [fF INTERESTED COME 

AND SEE US AT ONCE. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 


203-205 Savings Bank Bldg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 





rere 





Holsteins 


Two carloads of choice springers and fresh 3 
cows and a few choice yearling and reg- 
istered bulls ready for service. Write me 
your wants or better still come and see 


them. 
W. E. TOTMAN, CORTLAND, N Y. 


suynaueacnerenceecersronueecserner 











SHEEP BREEDERS 








PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


OUR MOTTO: “Like Begets Like’’ 


Dispersal Sale se 
Best Breeding Flock of 
Shropshires in America 


70 rams, 25 two-vear-old cwes, 30 
ewes, 100 ewes from breeding flock as soon as 
lambs are weaned. Also their ewe and ram 
lambs in August. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Box 10, Springfield Center, Otsego Co., N. Y. 
Send for descriptive 








yearling 


catalogue. 











For Sale Reg. Shropshire Sheep 


Yearling rams, two vears old, ram lambs, lambs. 


Breeding ewes, all ages 
Cc. G. BOWER, LUDLOWVILLE, N. Y. 


DORSET RAMS 


ewe 





Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apy 
Fillmore Farms, C. T. Brettell, Bonnington, vt. 





SHROPSHIRE RAM LAMBS 


weight 100 to 120 pounds, by big. imported ram. A 
few large so ge and Shropshire yearlings. 
Bred ewes. Price ri 


HUBERT C. BEARDSLEY, MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 


SHEEP 


Send postal card for sheep litera 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, - 





IF YOU INTEND TO 
THINK ABOUT SHEEP 
ure t oid mistakes, 


XENIA, OHIO 





Reg. Rambouillets and Delaines 
sa Special — 
lk or in suit purehas 


on 
I. B. PATTRIDGE. LEICESTER, N. Y. 





Shropshire & ‘Southd. »wn Rams 


L. M. Colhort’s ‘Gene, East Chatham, N. Y. 





9 Type Poland-China 


als 0 _ bred sows and serviceable boars. 
Prices right 
cE0. i SPI AGUE.. ROUTE 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 





OF m”° O. I. C. Pigs 


| sows at reduced prices. Pigs sired 
{ Schoolmaster No. 81495. 
AY G. TOWNSEND MEMPHIS, N. Y. 





REGISTERED 0.1. C. 





1 Chester White pigs, best strains. Service boars, 
April a May farrow, ready for shipment. Also 
woking lers for fall pigs, 
EUGENE PT ROGERS, WAYVILLE, WN. Y. 
O. I. C. BOARS 
‘or fall service by a son of Callaway Edd. 
‘tree fine gilts. 
Hubert C, Beardsley Montour Falls, N Y. 





Vie vmont Farm, Mainville, Pa., 


% choice O. I. C. 150 to 175-lb. April a May 
es, f res and dams out of national grand 
ANT hoars. Registered free. Shipped C. O. D 


Se 


] ee and colors. Well-bred 
00 Guinea Pigs *° ck and Al in every way. 
Quitting ¢ he business and Swill sell all or part at sacri- 
fice ice price. T.V. Leonard, 214 Main St., Ashtabula, O. 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


My World s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL and 
endent with no capital invested. Every 

business taught. Write today for free 
ey M. Jones, Pres. Jones National School 
ring, 20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, 111. 











 Auctlone 
—__ 





Auctioneers’ School of Experience 
112 Farnam St., Davenport, lowa 


gars “LIVESTOCK Auctioneering and 
— u learn at home. Write today. 


E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
| HOMPSONVILE E, © 


FARM 





Bales — aay wh 
ny Send for references. 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 


LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Meadquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, ete. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 
BARGAINS 


Turkey Ducks, Chickens, 





In Geese, Guineas, 





Hares, Dogs, if ordered no Catalogue free. 
H. H. Freed Box A, Telford, Pa. 
Bar Rock—Imperial Ringlet Cockerels 
yl birds, $5 eac White Leghorn pullets, laying, 
$3.50; Brown Legh m. $3.50; White and Brown 

Leghorn cockerels, $3 e ch 
HUMMER & co., FRENCHTOWN, N, J. 





PULLETS FOR SALE 

April hatched Safe arrival of good, 
large, healthy pullets guaranteed. 10 for $20, 20 for 
$37.50, fiftsfor $85. one hundred $160 

Highland Poultry Farm, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 


Mixed breeds 





WHITE WYANDOTTES 
Summer gale now for our selec breeders. 
erels after October 1 White 
Anconas and Buff Legh mis. 


OWNLAND FARMS 


Cock- 
Ww yandottes, 8. C. 


HAMMOND, N. Y. 





Tiffany’s . Superior Chicks 
for 1921. mA. an . tes, Rocks, Reds and 
Leghorns uen and Indian Runner ducklings. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 22, Phoenixville, Pa. 





DOG BREEDERS 
Collie, Shepherd, Newfoundland 





and FOX TERRIER puppies—also traine stock. Buy 
where others buy. Prices reasonable. Write for free 
catalog E IN A. SOUDER, Sellersville, Pa, 





CATTLE BREEDERS 
GUERNSEYS 


Several exceptionally fine, well developed registered 
bull calves, three to nine months old. Write for 
pedigree and prices. 

E. R. PHILO, - - ° 





ELMIRA, WN. Y. 





MAPLE GLEN GUEBRNSEYS 
offer a splendid bull calf 6 weeks old. His dam is 
@ granddaughter of the noted Governor of the Chene, 


103 A. R. daughters: his sire a grandson of Ne Plus 
Ultra and full brother to a 617.77-Ib. 2-year-old. 
Priee $125. Better write today. 


L. tL. COGGSHALL, LOCKE, N. Y. 


SUNNYSIDE GUERNSEYS 
Nine Guernsey — = six to 15 months old. 
from 40-pound dams; sired by a son of — Masher. 
Accredited herd No. 1510. Price $150 e 
'AMES E. VAN ALSTYNE, KINDERHOOK, N. ¥. 








Registered and Grade HOLSTEINS 
Get club pro 
registered 


busy you calf 
I have 50 








heifer calves, 3 to 10 months 
old, $100 each for the lot, choice 
25 200 registered and high 

‘ cows, heifers and _ bulls. 
Car of any age that you want 
Holstein heifer calves, $20 
each. Express paid in lois of 5 


JOHN C. REAGAN, TULLY, WN. Y. 





a 
Huanasererane ‘3 


-HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


Eight registered yearling heifers, mighty 
= good individuals with straight top lines 
and all sired by King Johanna Rita Korn- 





= dyke. Are just ready to breed. A _ bar- 
gain at $1200.00 
WARD W. STEVENS, 


Wandaga Herd, 


ST Hanne min 


Liverpool, N Y. 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


Sire, Korndyke Pontiac Glista, who is 4 grandson of 
Glista Ernestine, the great Corsell cow with = six 
records of above 30 Ibs. butter in 7 days, her best 
record being 35.97 Ibs.. and 122 ths. milk in a day 
This bull’s dam and sire’s dam average 105 Tbs, milk 
1 day, 702.2 lbs. milk and 29.54 La buit 4 7 days 
Dam, Paladin Ormsby Beauty 243 This 
young cow ig by Homestead nae ir al On ae and 
Paladin Farmstead Beauty, A. R. O. records at 3 
years old, 441.4 Ibs. milk and 22.53 Ibs. butter 7 


days. This calf is about half wate and a very nice 
straic¢ht individual. Price $75 registered, transfeged 
and crated. BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 





ne = 


-HOLSTE INS at “AU CTION 


= Send for information about the sales of healthy, 
reliable registered cattle, held at Brattleboro, 
Vermont, the First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month. 
Come to Brattleboro, the Holstein-Friesian 
Capital of America. 
Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


Address The 





Springdale Farms Grade 
Holsteins FOR SALE 





100 extra large cows, due to freshen during Sepien 

ad October; extra heavy producers i 
viduals. Two carloads of fancy t F vi 
old heifers that are bred to freshen tl full: 
large and nicely 1 } 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Cortland, N. Y. Telephone 116 or 1476 
ee 50 Clinton Ave. 





FIRST CHECK $150 
Takes Him 


Pure-Bred Holstein Bull Calf 
seven-eights white, fine individual. Sired by 30-Ib. 
grandson of champion milk cow of the world, May 
Echo Sylvia. Also has double cross of the $50.000 
bull, King Segis Pontiac Alcartra. Send for Bull 
Catalog. 

BROOKSIDE HERD 


R. J. anemel, 


HOLSTEIN BU L L CAL F 


6 months old, % white, and aight, attractive in- 


Stevens, N. Y. 














dividual 12 dams ir peiligres have 30-lb. 7-day 
butter records. Korn = Pontiac Lyons Veeman 
families. Price $75 pape rs included 

1. R. Foster & Sons, pe Tioga County, N. Y. 

FOR SALE 
10 Registered Holstein Cows, fresh 
to freshen; 25 Reg. Heifers. one and t 
and a few nice Calves; also five fine Bul ary 
for service and 50 — fall Cows and 2 carloaa 
fine Heifers. vetoes ri 

J. R. ROST, Munnevilic, N. Y. 
; 

HOLSTEINS 
Granddaughters of Pontiae Clothi lde De Kol 2d, with 
world’s record of 37.21 Ibs mite in 7 ivs. . Also 
granddaughters of the King the Pontiacs. age ; 


monthd to 3 years. For d criptic m and price, write 


c. L. BANKS, . . NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Holstein Bull Calf, boon February 27, 
1919. Sire, King of the Changelings 33-Ib. son of 
the King of the Pontiacs. Dam, Maj; e Genesta 
Changeling, an A. R 0. daughter of a 33-Ib. sire. 








This young bull is well grown, nicely ge tuber- 
culin_ tested and ready fo “e Pri $20 
FRED A. BLEWER, OWEGO. “TIOGA CO. N. Y. 





ONE OR A CAR LOAD 
A. R. O. cows and heifers. Cows have good A. R. 
0. records up to 27 Ibs. Heifers by a 31.7-Ib. sire 
and from A. R. ©. dams. Bred to either a 31.7 or 
84-Ib. sire. Prices $250 up. 

BERKSHIRE, N. Y. 


F. W. ROYCE, ; : 
Special Holstein Bull Sale for Sept. 


Two 9-months-old bulls. 3 nearest dams average 














PUREBRED 


HOLSTEIN 
COWS LEAD 


After a 6-year 


study of dairy operations on 

three different parts of 
Cooper of the State Ex- 
that dairying is most 
Section” of the 


over 20 farms in 
Minnesota, Prof. 
periment Station finds 
profitable in the “Holstein 
state. 

In 1905 the average profit 
only $10.10. In 1909, it had increased to 
$38.45 per cow, or 43 per ct. on capital 
invested. Increase was due to improved 
herds, pure-bred Holsteins having been sub- 
stituted for ywrade beef breeds. As soon as 
dairying is put on a_ systematic basis, the 
Holstein cow comes to the front. If facts 
and figures mean anythin to you, send for 
our illustrated literature, 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
115 Hadson Street, Brattleboro, 


Holstein Bull 


Ready for Service 


per cow was 


ASSOCIATION, 
Vt. 








Beautifully marked and in every way a fine show ani- 
mal, King of the Pontiacs breeding His two nearest 
sives are from 30-Ib. da ms with year reeords averag 
ing 1150 Tbs. butter and 472 Ths, milk First check 
$150 takes him, Bull « aire s, same breeding, at a 
bargain, 

E. H. KNAPP & SON, - FABIUS, N. Y. 





WANTED A HOME 


for choice registered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wants, 
Browncroft Farms, (Cortland Co.) McGraw, MN. i ae 


Dual Purpose Shorthorns 














SWEETNESS NO. 
A few bulls sired by Imp. Kn on offer, 


FLINTSTONE FARM 
DALTON, MASS 


WALGROVE MIL. KING 


SHORTHORNS 


three b cuse 
‘ id 8] ringn a, Wwe v is Chan) shi} 
28 irs Pri es, 15 Second Prizes, @ Third Prize 
ea solic 1. 


WALNUT GROVE _FARM, 











56850 





Gift 


Syr 


Washingtonville, N. Y. 


| Montpelier 
| Jer rseys | 


reaneres 


rrrennend 


= Three young bulls ready for = service 
— Trace three times to Oxford Lad Fine 
type individuals. Right in every way. 


Mentpelier Mancr Farms. Laurel, Md, 


Jersey Cows and Heifers 
ain ] wt or 


400 to “600 pounds, F. "B. ‘STEWART 'Espyvil.e, Pa. 





and Berkshires 

bull calf, not re oy Vig 5, 
sex ave by Long Baron 2d, of 
J. B. Armstreng, Dedensbure, N. Y. 


Reg. Jersey 
ee on 1 on 
Baron Successor. 





WORLD’S CHAMPIONS 


AYRSHIRES 
and BERKSHIRES 


1 


We now have a choice selection of stock to 

offer at very reasonable prices. Write for pic- 
3 : i " 

tures, pedigrees, and further. informetion 


Narberth, Pa. 


Penshurst Farm, 


SALE 
SERVICE 





you are anticipating holding a sale in i 
~& near future or planning for one this = 
fall, it would be to your interest to take = 


up with us. 
to help you all that we can to 
ale a success, and this service 


= the matter 


We want 
make your s 
is free, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 
| os A. Hutchins, Field Representative 


eetcenenen 


anne 











over 30 } From a 36-tb. sire. Prices $200 and 
$300. for sale $75 and up. Send for par- 
ticulars. {DEAL DAIRY FARMS, 

St. Lawrence Co.. Canton, N. Y. 


% Herman V. Brooks, Associate 
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“BALL® BAND | 


What the Red Ball Stands For 












Satisfying fit. 
Real comfort for your feet. 


More Days Wear at the lowest 
cost per day’s wear. 


These are the things the Red Ball 
Trade Mark stands for—these are the 
reasons why ten million people wear 
“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear. 


Look for this Red Ball when you 
buy Rubber Boots, Arctics, or Light- 
Weight Rubbers. 
> Ask your dealer for our free illus- 
trated booklet, “More Days Wear.” It 
will show you many of the different 
styles of Rubber and Woolen Foot- 
wear which we manufacture, 





MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
328 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


*‘ The House That Pays Millions for Quality ”’ 


a 
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¢ 4°44 4 
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